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As will be seen, the writer of this article has had exceptional opportunities to come 
into close touch with the religious life of students in our American universities. He 
gives the results of an extended experience and indicates some of the prevailing tend- 
encies in the religious life of the modern American student. 





This is one of the easiest subjects in the religious world 
on which to rush to sweeping generalizations. The temptation 
is strong to stand a substantial pyramid of conclusions on a 
slender apex of observed facts, and then to watch the precarious 
result lean heavily in the direction of one’s pet theories or 
cherished hopes. A visit to one college where religious condi- 
tions may perhaps be unusual—or temporary; discussion with 
a group of students whose interests or problems are not neces- 
sarily typical; conversation or correspondence with an indi- 
vidual who may be very much more concerned about such 
matters than most of his fellows—or very much less: any 
of these easily becomes a basis for assertions optimistic or 
pessimistic about the morals or the religion of the “leaders of 
the rising generation,” which get much of their support, like 
the inverted pyramid, from the hand that erected them. 

It must be pointed out at once, therefore, that the state 
of religion among students is likely to be, and in fact actually 
proves, quite as complicated and contradictory as it usually 
is at any given moment in an ordinary community, a typical 
church—or an average human heart. Signs of encouraging 
advance and quickened interest at one point, or among one 
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group, will go along with indications of indifference and causes 
for discouragement elsewhere. Evidences of rapid progress, 
and even of something like a spiritual awakening, at one univer- 
sity, will be balanced by the breakdown of organization or the 
deadlock of leading personalities at another; religious interest 
and moral relaxation will both be apparent at the same time 
among different groups in the same institution; and often 
where the religious group seems smallest, it will produce leaders 
of unexpected quality both present and future. 

So it has certainly proved in the recent experiences and 
observations of the writer of this article. During the calendar 
year 1922 he served as college preacher at Yale, Cornell, 
Mount Holyoke, and Phillips Andover Academy; conducted 
series of meetings lasting two to four days, with at least one 
official convocation included, at the state universities in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Ohio, Texas, Kansas, and Pennsylvania, 
as well as at Washington University in St. Louis; gave 
one or more addresses in other connections at Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa among the state universities, 
and at several colleges besides; and shared in two summer 
conferences attended by hundreds of women students from 
scores of, institutions all over the South. His own daily life 
and work is in the near neighborhood of the University of 
Chicago. Besides these various contacts with college students, 
he conducted a series of meetings at Culver Military Academy, 
one of the great boys’ schools of the country; and gave assembly 
or graduation addresses in more than a score of city high schools. 
A rough estimate of the audiences in the twenty different 
colleges visited during 1922 indicates a total of about 30,000 
students; and in the thirty-two high and preparatory schools, 
of more than 30,000. In the colleges, almost as many group 
conferences as public addresses were held, and a large amount 
of time was devoted to general question boxes on religious 
matters. Quite as revealing as these last were the personal 
interviews on religion with literally scores of students. 
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The outstanding impression gained from all these first-hand 
experiences is that religion in the colleges today is very much 
alive. Encouraging evidences of this are abundant. At 
Cornell, for instance, the Sunday morning chapel attendance 
was in size very much what it had been each year of the past 
five or six; but in composition it was strikingly different. 
The proportion of men undergraduates in the congregation 
had increased to a surprising degree. When this was remarked 
to one of the chapel attendants, he made the significant reply 
that this had been the steady comment of nearly every preacher 
of the year. I made it a point to try to find what lay back 
of this conspicuous change. One factor has probably been the 
strengthened college spirit quickened by a new and popular 
administration. But the report of the secretary of the Chris- 
tian Association tells even more. When he came to Ithaca a 
few years ago, barely twenty men were active in the work of the 
association: now there are 250 enlisted as its working force. 
In religious discussion groups led by competent specialists, 
many of them the student pastors of the various denominations 
who have undertaken this work in close co-operation, over 
600 men were then enrolled. The secretary himself was lead- 
ing five such groups with over too members—one of them in 
a well-known fraternity whose earlier Cornell members, 
remembering the old days, find it a bit hard to believe that a 
group of their successors, formed for this very purpose, would 
spend two and then four hours at two recent meetings discussing 
religious questions. Out of that same fraternity came spon- 
taneously the undergraduate leadership, headed by the captain 
of one of the major athletic teams, for a “Cornell in China” 
movement. Those who have known the religious situation 
at Cornell in other days will see real significance in these evi- 
dences of sound progress from within. 

Equally interesting is a report from another eastern institu- 
tion where religion has not usually seemed to have special 
prestige. President Hopkins of Dartmouth is a Baptist; 
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and when the Fundamentalist leaders in that body sent him 
one of their inquisitorial questionnaires, he made public a 
reply that attracted much attention, declaring that such 
lamentable confusion of the fields of science and religion could 
not be good for either, and would only tend to drive thoughtful 
men still further from the church. He told a recent visitor 
to Hanover that one of several unexpected results of this 
letter had been something like a “revival' of religion’’ in the 
college itself. He had received more invitations from different 
groups of students to speak to them on religion than he could 
possibly accept; and five men had come together to his house 
to talk with him one whole evening, saying that they had 
supposed they must choose between intelligence and religion, 
and had made up their minds to choose intelligence (as youth 
usually does when it is confronted with so false a dilemma)— 
but that his letter had made them think perhaps they were 
wrong. Now they wanted his help in finding a better way out. 

That same issue is very real in many more colleges than 
one. Sometimes it arises from the characteristic impulse 
of the younger generation to flee the “shades of the prison- 
house’”” of dogmatic traditionalism in which it feels (or 
fears) it has been brought up; but even oftener it springs from 
the not less normal and much more positive desire of youth 
to face for itself at first hand the ultimate facts of life, and 
work out its own attitude toward them. Notably in the 
South and central West, where the tension between traditional- 
ism and freedom in religious thinking is familiarly acute, do 
these typical reactions and questionings of youth’s inevitable 
transition time appear. At the University of Texas two or 
three undergraduate leaders hunted me out separately to say 
that, in intellectua} revolt against the theological dogmatism 
in which they had been brought up, they had concluded 
that there was nothing in religion; but they were beginning 


to see that there were other religious points of view from 


which this conclusion must seem shallow and false. This situ- 
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ation would be frequent enough if it arose simply from 
youth’s instinctive desire to do its own fresh and independent 
thinking; it is multiplied and made much more vehement 
where there is any sense of repression or prescription at work 
to accentuate it. I have been particularly siruck with its 
quick and strong expression, not only in personal interviews, 
but even more in the widespread response and eager interest 
in question boxes for the frank discussion of religious questions. 

It is this false dilemma between religion and intelligence 
which Mr. Bryan is doing his best to thrust upon the colleges; 
leading up to his familiar attack on evolution by way of 
whatever subject he may begin to speak upon before audiences 
of students. But the results of his crusade, in the colleges at 
least, are not always what he intends or would desire. It has 
been very interesting to visit several state universities a few 
weeks or months after an address by Mr. Bryan, and to find 
that the ultimate outcome of his visits tends toward a striking 
similarity. Great numbers of students crowd to hear him, and 
his denunciations of evolution in the name of religion start an 
endless amount of discussion in public and private. The very 
fact that it is a semi-intellectual issue which he raises, puts the 
previously uninterested student somewhat less on his guard 
than the conventional “series of meetings’; and as a result, a 
very considerable amount of real interest in and discussion 
of religious questions is aroused. This usually clarifies much 
hazy thinking, helps the large company of the uncertain or 
perplexed to find where they do stand, and brings out into 
clear light the religious position of influential professors, 
whose attitude in these matters has often not been generally 
known before. Students with a conservative theological 
background, who thought that any change in their views would 
require them to throw religion overboard altogether, discover 
that the overwhelming majority of their teachers who are 
interested in religion, hold opinions like those that Mr. Bryan 
has been denouncing. The tendency is therefore for them 
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to move in that direction rather than in his. It thus seems 
probable that the net result of Mr. Bryan’s crusade in the 
colleges has been somewhat as follows. 

First, he has stirred up a very large amount of religious 
discussion and interest (which is certainly a real gain). Second, 
either by direct or ultimate reaction, he has influenced many 
students in a theological direction opposite to his own. But, 
third, he has aroused a real anxiety and suspicion as to the 
state of religion in the universities, chiefly among those parents 
and other elders outside the colleges who still take Mr. Brvan’s 
assertions on any subject as gospel truth. The one lamentable 
aspect of all this is that it tends to widen the gap between the 
older and the younger generation, and so makes mutual 
understanding and confidence between them in religious 
matters increasingly difficult at the very time when both were 
finding it hard enough already to keep in real touch with each 
other’s religious thinking, needs, and experiences. 

A concrete illustration of all this was furnished by the 
ultimate result of a visit by Mr. Bryan to one well-known state 
university, as it had clarified by the time of the annual 
conference on religion, in which all the religious agencies of 
that institution unite each year. The university president, 
whose immediate protest against Mr. Bryan’s attack on 
evolutionary science had led the latter to denounce the institu- 
tion as a “godless university,” had replied with an open letter 
to the pastor of the local church of which he had been for many 
years an active member, stating and supporting his own reli- 
gious position. This letter, reprinted for general distribution 
by the University Y.M.C.A., had been widely read and dis- 
cussed among the students; and it was easy for a visitor to see 
toward which of the two positions the thoughtful undergrad- 
uates interested in religion were moving. Nor was the result 
of the whole controversy confined to students. My first 


appointment as a speaker at the annual conference was at a fac- 
ulty luncheon where, to my great surprise, I found a good-sized 
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room crowded with seventy-five faculty members there at their 
own expense. A prominent dean was in the chair and the 
president on my right; and the interest and support of the fac- 
ulty in the meetings was vigorously expressed. When I spoke 
to one of my neighbors of my surprise and delight at this 
unusual and emphatic faculty support, I was at once told that 
part of it at least was due to Mr. Bryan, whose attack on the 
institution as “godless” had not only aroused general faculty 
resentment, but had stimulated many professors to show their 
true colors more prominently. At the official convocation 
which opened the conference, the president took the chair per- 
sonally with a strong word of interest and support; and promi- 
nent faculty men were conspicuous on the platform and in the 
audience in all the meetings. 

A much more significant indication of the state of mind of 
students on religion, however, than mere attendance on any 
addresses has been the interest in question boxes on religion. 
The chance to raise for frank discussion points of perplexity 
in their own minds, has brought out strikingly both the vigor 
and variety of religious interest in the colleges. At the 
University of Texas, two such question boxes, held apart from 
the other meetings, overcrowded the room, and continued 
until I had to beg off from further questions through sheer 
weariness. The questions there grew largely out of the con- 
flict between religion as it is generally interpreted in that 
very conservative state, and science as it is taught at the 
university; and the natural tendency of the growing mind 
of youth to swing from the very rigid theology in which it 
was brought up, to a denial and distrust of all religion, was 
very evident. It was equally plain, however, that the promi- 
nence of religion in the life of the average southern community 
made it important for the student to take some attitude toward 
it; and the familiar tendency of many students in other 
sections of the country, where there is a large indifferent group, 


to “pass by on the other side” of religion entirely, was much 
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less noticeable than im the North. Religion m the South, 
however conservative it may be, is evidently stil) powerful 
enough to be a “\Viving, forced and a momentous option’’ 
for the average citizen and therefore for the average student. 
He feels that he must find and take some definite personal 
attitude toward it, pro or con. 

At the Universities of Kansas and Wisconsin, the question 
boxes were held following one or more addresses. From 150 
to 250 students stayed a second hour in spite of the pull of 
spring afternoons outside, and written questions came in so 
fast that there were usually more still unanswered at the finish 
than there had been time or strength to discuss. As one 
might expect, the range of questions was much wider. ‘The 
familiar problems of a period of theological transition were 
always present—miracies, especially the Virgin Birth and the 
Physica) Resurrection, and the authority of the Bible in 
general. Still more frequent were questions about science 
and religion; more yet about religious and social problems, 
and the church and its walue. The ultimate questions of 
religion, God and prayer, immortality, and the signilicance 
of the person of Christ, were perhaps most frequent of all. 
Tt was significant to find the newest battle-ground of theological 
thought—vwhether God js a real person with whom we may have 
mmdividual fellowship, or a personihcation symbolizing our 
social values and sanctions—already consciously occupied by 
many thoughtful students. At Kansas so many guestions 
bearing on this point came in, that a separate period was finally 
set aside for their discussion. 

I have kept the written questions handed in at some ot 
these discussions, and have been interested in the range and 
proportion of the issues they indicate. Of eighty-four such 


questions, forty-one, or not guite half, are distinctly intelectual. 


These range all the way from such naive queries as “Have 
God and Christ real tangible bodies?” and questions put with 


a bit of conscious cleverness, such as “‘ Where is Christ tonight ?”’ 
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to such very modern problems as “What is the relationship 
between prayer and auto-suggestion ?” 

Exactly one-third, or twenty-eight, of the questions are 
practical, having to do with concrete issues of college life, 
personal duty, vocational choice, and sociaJ or international 
relationships. Some of these are likewise interesting: “‘ Please 
answer definitely, Is it a sin to dance, play cards, or study upon 
the Sabbath Day?” “Which would do a student more good, 
to read a chapter in the Bible each night or read an article in 
the American Magazine?” A third question is courageous 
not only in its English but in its prescription jor church unity. 
“Why doesn’t a convention be called of delegates from each 
church, which would decide on a unified Protestant church 
system 2?” 

The other fifteen questions, or more than one-sixth of the 
whole, have a persona) note that gives a peculiar urgency to 
their intellectual or moral problems. What could be more 
genuine or moving in its appeal for spiritua) help than this ? 

What personal conception of God wi)) satisiactorily take the place 
of the concrete image of our childhood? I believe in heaven of course, 
but it seems so indefinite and vague. Since my father died I want it to 


seem more definite and real. What will help me? I have recently 
had all the old beliefs of my childhood shaken—and now I do not know 


what [ believe. My religion seems to be a mixture of what T have heard 
and hear, but [ want to know in my own heart at least what [ believe. 
Tt seems that the Bible has only raised more questions without satis- 
factorily answering my old ones, J realize that I do not read and pray 
deeply enough, and [ want to be started on the right track. 

To all of us who believe that religion has a vital relation 
to the social problems of the modern world, the progress 
of student thought on these matters is most significant. “Three 
of the most widely heard and deeply influential of speakers 
to students on religion, Sherwood Eddy, Stitt Wilson, and 
Raymond Robins, have in recent years made the social gospel 
the burden of their message; and the college pulpit everywhere 


rings with its proclamation. It is interesting to note that in 
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sections of the country where the general background is still 
rural rather than industrial, and the accepted purpose of a 
college training is largely if not entirely utilitarian, there is an 
apparent tendency to regard the application of the Christian 
gospel to social and international problems as “old stuff”’: 
not so much because it has been overdone, as because, not 
being sensed yet as urgent, it is at the same time no longer 
novel. Perhaps we who feel so keenly about the social gospel 
have yet to learn that no religious message has the grip and 
power of a true “gospel” until there is aroused a deep sense 
of need which it answers. The social message of Christianity 
can hardly become a gospel in this deeper sense until there is 
a keener consciousness of social and international responsibility 
in our still largely individualistic and sometimes provincial 
America; just as the gospel of God’s forgiving and redeeming 
love in Christ has lost some of its gladness and urgency wherever 
there has come a weakening of the sense of sin that made our 
fathers listen so eagerly for its good news. Here again Christi- 
anity has first to create the consciousness of a need, which it 
can then proceed to supply; and in the social! thinking of many 
colleges, as of many sections of the country, this process is 
still in its early stages. 

At the University of Wisconsin, however, it has reached an 
advanced stage. The teaching of social scientists like Com- 
mons and Ross, and the general progressiveness of both the 
university and the state in matters political, have combined 
to produce among the students at Madison a keen sense of 
interest in and responsibility for social questions, which showed 
itself at once in the question boxes. Questions whether the 
church can really help on our social problems, and if so, how, 
were very frequent there; indeed, it was significant to find 
the desire repeatedly expressed by leaders among both faculty 
and students, that the conference on religion should not deal 
too exclusively with its social applications, but should face 
also the ultimate questions of God and destiny. It was 
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perhaps even more significant to listen to a public report by 
a Wisconsin senior on the Peking Conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, to which he went as one of 
the American delegates. His contact there with the Christian 
students of other countries had convinced him, he said, that 
there is before us ‘‘a peaceful Christian revolution,” in which 
Christianity will demand and ultimately secure the outlawry 
of war and the transformation of our present industrial order. 
One wonders whether his Christian radicalism is speaking for 
all the rising generation; but there can be no doubt that he 
is speaking for many of its most thoughtful student religious 
leaders in America, and for a far larger number of them in the 
older countries where students are more mature and intellec- 
tually more thoroughgoing than among us. 

This Christian radicalism is so widespread and influential 
among the present generation of students in other lands, and is 
so likely to become more and more prevalent among our 
American students as their international contacts widen and 
their Christian thinking deepens, that it is perhaps worth while 
in this connection to quote at some length the comment 
of that vigorous British religious paper, The Challenge, on 
a recent summer conference of British students: 

It is always an error and generally a crime for the elders to exploit 
the faith of youth. If anyone were to assume that because these students 
are seeking for the Christian way of life they are to be reckoned as com- 
mitted to the entire range of Christian doctrine they would be undeceived 
by one day in the conference. The students who take the name of Christ 
today are not disposed to take solutions ready made from their churches. 
They think with some reason that their elders have left much territory 
unexplored, and that they have been more jealous for the dignity due 
to their Lord, than for the carrying out of his will. They have been more 
concerned to defend his title than to obey his word. ‘The heart of youth 
is not stirred by the prospect of carrying on things as they are in church 
and state. It has a conviction, growing in power, that the world will 
never know Christ until it seeks to follow his way; and the belief does 
not attract youth that there can be a way of life which men must obey 
in their private concerns and deny in their public policies. If the elders 
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shake their heads upon the doctrinal perils of youth, youth is horritied 
at the futile compromises in practical affairs with which middle age is 
satisfied. 

The Christian students, therefore, of all lands are not inclined to be 
used as buttresses to any of the systems which call for their aid. They 
are eager to know the will of God in Jesus Christ for the present age. 
Some are in lands which are paying the price of failure in war, others 
in lands which are suffering the penalties of victory. The east and the 
west meet in this society, and neither is unmoved by the recent swift 
changes in the action of the human drama. To all alike there comes 
the vision of some word reserved and some light which has waited for 
them to come. In the new pressure of need with the startling calls 
of fresh and almost impossible tasks upon them, the students of the 
world are returning in fellowship to the One who can show them, if 
anyone can, the way of life. In each department of their life, whether 
they are studying the Bible or economic problems, they are always and 
everywhere seeking a way not for a nation or a group, but for all mankind. 

In this connection an interesting question constantly 
arises in the mind of any frequent visitor among the American 
colleges and co-educational universities. Why is it that both 
in their theological and their social thinking, the women 
students are as a rule so much more progressive and therefore 
so much further advanced than the men? Is it because the 
Y.W.C.A., being less closely identified with the conservatism 
of the average American business man than the Y.M.C.A., 
has moved as an organization faster and further than the 
latter, and stands at least abreast of the foremost churches 
in all such matters? Or is it that woman, with her more 
rapid development and more quickly assimilative mind, takes 
up with and retails new ideas faster than the slow-moving but 
persistent and practical-minded male? Whatever the complete 
answer, there is abundant material for it in almost any co- 
educational institution, or in any comparison between the 
religion of men and of women students at the present time. 

On one point of religion, however, there seems little differ- 


ence between students of the two sexes. They will not prove 
fertile soil for the perpetuation of denominational peculiarities. 
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It is a curious fate which has focused some of the most pressing 
and difficult of our problems of religious organization, notably 
that of the relation between the associations and the denomi- 
nations, in the state university centers; for it is just there that 
the rising generation is most fully emancipated from narrowly 
denominational points of view. It was a prominent under- 
graduate and active Christian worker in one of our greatest 
state universities who said to me with some emphasis that 
the denominational leaders in that town were in his opinion 
“just a bunch of ecclesiastical politicians,” and that the students 
could and would get together and work together in religious 
matters even if their elders could not. This is not to imply 
that there is no denominational loyalty among students. 
There is much, but it is more and more consciously a secondary 
loyalty; and the markedly undenominational character of 
college religious life is training a generation considerably 
less likely to be susceptible to sectarianism than our own has 
been. 

Conditions in student life can proverbially change with 
surprising rapidity, and each year in any college community 
is likely therefore to have some distinctive characteristics. 
Visits to three state universities during the opening weeks of 
the last college year revealed a general impression that it was 
likely to be a particularly good year for religion among students. 
Student secretaries and pastors reported an unusual initiative 
in hunting out and establishing active relations, not only with 
the Christian associations, but with the churches. <A teacher 
in one state institution called attention to the fact that the 
senior class had entered college after the war was over. The 
generation of students so many of whom fought in the war, 
whose studies were interrupted and whose development was 
so often distorted or embittered by the war experience, with 
its devastating disillusionments and narrowing preoccupations, 
has now passed on—to be succeeded by a generation too 
young to fight in 1917-18, and still possessing the unconsumed 
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idealism that is native to youth. This was his explanation, 
not only of the quickened interest in religion generally evident 
this past year, but of the perceptible tendency toward a toning 
up of moral and personal standards after the lamentable 
reaction and relaxation which followed the war in the colleges, 
as in all American life. 

One cannot touch, however lightly, on the moral aspects 
of religion among students without realizing that, for the men 
at least, he is very close to the real fighting front of religion’s 
cause. This may indeed be the chief reason for the greater 
preoccupation of women students with the intellectual and 
social phases of religious life that has already been referred to. 
For the large majority of ordinary college men, religion is 
not so much a problem for thought or even a field for organiza- 
tion, as it is an indispensable ally in battles with personal 
temptation and in resistance to all the darker sides of student 
life. One who has talked much with high-school boys fighting 
the ancient battles of the spirit against the flesh, or with 
college men who have braved ridicule and persecution in a 
crusade against such prevalent college evils as drunkenness 
and gambling, knows that some of the best and truest elements 
in a student’s religious experience can come only thus imper- 
sonally within the range of an article like this. For religion 
breathes deepest and quickest where the fight is hottest: and 
every young man knows where that is. 

One final question emerges slowly but persistently from 
any review of the state of religion among students; and it is 
strikingly parallel to a similar question in the field of American 
education as a whole. Our colleges are sending out multitudes 
of citizens fairly well prepared to work together in the team 
play, the glorified college spirit, of American life—but are 
they producing their own quota, much less the needed national 
supply, of real leaders to guide the huge mass and bulk of our 
democracy? Our college religion is sending out a large number 
of co-operative and energetic Christians to reinforce the church 
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—but is it producing enough real leaders to guide and urge 
her forward? For the great need of American education and 
religion alike, as of all American life, is a spiritual leadership 
that can lift us above the low levels of mere mediocrity. 

It is the question which has been sharply put by a recent 
visitor among our colleges, Rev. A. Herbert Gray, who for 
years has been one of the most influential speakers to British 
students, and has just concluded six months of visitation among 
our American colleges and summer conferences in Canada 
and the States, east and west. Summarizing his impressions 
of our student life in a letter which has appeared in The Inter- 
collegian for October, 1923, he has this to say: 


Perhaps I may sum up my impressions in this whole connection by 
saying frankly what I felt about American students in the mass. I 
thought them most lovable people. They are full of life and joy and 
wit. They are frank, good to look at, and happy. They express their 
abundant vitality in uncounted ways and live a many-sided life that is 
full of charm of a kind. They have abundant good will. They respond 
quickly to ideals. I thought them affectionate and sincere. Many of 
them know quite a lot before they leave college. But with it all they 
seem to suffer from some strange paralysis of the will. They often seem 
to lack the power to adopt a purpose and then follow it tenaciously 
and independently. I did not find the normal percentage of clear cut 
personalities among them. Rugged and strong individualities are com- 
paratively rare among them. I said to myself: “Life has been easy 
for these men and women, even though many of them work their way 
through college. Their world is kind to them; they have lived a 
sheltered existence.’”’ And upon that I almost wished that they might 
be exposed to some of the bracing, if chilling, winds that blow through 
the far more tragic countries of Europe. 

For, of course, the same forces that have disrupted Europe are at 
work in your country: and you might take heed and learn in time, 
if you would but listen to what current history is saying. But men 
and women who think, however innocently, chiefly about baseball and 
college dances and campus gossip are not becoming the kind of citizens 
America needs. They are told that college exists to train leaders. But 
leaders need to have more moral muscle than the average college graduate 
of today. 





TENDENCIES IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA 


ROBERT LINCOLN KELLY 
New York City 


This article is based on a thoroughgoing survey authorized by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research and carried on by the Council of Church Boards 
of Education. It reveals facts which should be pondered by all who are interested in 
theological education. It discloses the serious attempt by many seminaries to 
adapt the courses of study to the religious needs of today. 


Like all things which are growing, theological education 
is characterized by an increasing number of tendencies which 
are extending in all directions and are becoming more and more 
interwoven. An effort is made in this paper to point out a 
few of the many tendencies with the object of stimulating 
increased interest in what may well be the most important 
task of this generation. 


INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF SEMINARIES 


One of the most striking tendencies in theological education 
is the multiplication of institutions engaged in this work. In 
Canada, these institutions are called theological colleges and 
30 of them are listed in the volume, Theological Education in 
America.’ In the United States they number 131 at present 
and bear such names as Divinity Schools, Schools of Religion, 
Theological Seminaries, and Theological Departments or 
Schools of Colleges and Universities. These institutions are 
of different types, some graduate, others undergraduate, 
some mixed, and in some cases adhering to no definite scholastic 
standards for admission. Some of them require only gradu- 
ation from the eighth grade, but they are recognized by their 
constituencies as theological seminaries. 
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The total of 161 institutions represents by no means all 
of the institutions for the training of ministers which have 
been started in the two countries. As many others, probably 
more, have succumbed in the struggle for existence. 

Quite a number of the seminaries now listed have recently 
come into existence, and others are now in process of develop- 
ment. Indeed, the present indication is that the number 
of seminaries will increase rather than decrease. It is true 
that occasionally there is a combination of two seminaries 
into one, as in the notable union of Harvard and Andover, 
and the power of the university seminaries to draw smaller 
ones into intimate affiliation is quite marked. But these 
unions do not always result actually in the lessening of the 
number of seminaries. Then there are about fifty seminaries 
which have twenty-five students or less each, and which nec- 
essarily are conducted at great expense per student. Within 
this group there are occasional institutions which can no 
longer keep going. There are bound to be some subtractions 
on this account. Besides, there are in the United States al- 
most as many Bible and religious training schools as semi- 
naries, and while these schools were generally organized origi- 
nally for the training of different types of laymen, some of 
them have already assumed the status of seminaries (the Bibli- 
cal Seminary in New York; the Department of Theology of 
Mercer University [Ga.]). Numerous others are planning or 
aspiring to do so (the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago; the 
Baptist Bible Institute, New Orleans). 

The enlarging conception of the work of the ministry and 
the enrichment of the seminary curriculum, together with 
the absence of any authoritative definition of a seminary or 
any agencies of standardization within this field, facilitate the 
multiplication of institutions engaged in theological education. 

THE INCREASE IN TYPES 

Another development in the actual machinery of theological 

education consists in the differentiation of types of instruction. 
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There are numerous traditional subjects which in some form 
or other are found in practically all seminaries. Without 
these subjects, in the present acceptation of the term, there 
could be no theological program of study. Practically all 
of the seminaries are aspiring to prepare men for all types 
of the ministry. Even in the small institution, in which 
all of the work is prescribed, it is assumed that the pro- 
gram of study will prepare a man for any kind of ministerial 
service. 

But there are several plans by which seminaries are arrang- 
ing the materials of study with special reference to the training 
of different types of ministers. In some instances ditferent 
schools, each with its special objective, are operated on a single 
foundation (the schools of the Hartford Foundation and of 
the Drew Foundation; the Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary). In other instances, the material of the highly 
developed programs is arranged with reference to a number of 
distinct ends (Chicago; Yale; Vanderbilt; Pacific), while 
in the case of a few institutions there is concentration upon 
special fields of ministerial training (Bangor; Union Theological 
College, Chicago). 

As yet, however, there are no seminaries which are avowedly 
and consistently making the training of rural ministers their 
primary objective; there are no seminaries which are preparing 
men primarily and consciously for special types of work in 
congested city districts; there are no seminaries which are 
devoting themselves mainly to research. There will be greater 
differentiation of organism as the differentiation of aim and 
function continues. The impulsions toward variation on 
functional lines will undoubtedly register their influence as 
society becomes more complex—and better understood. 


tCanton Theological Seminary has a four-year theological-agricultural course 
preparing for the rural minister; various seminaries minister indirectly to congested 


city populations through their departments for a foreign-speaking ministry—Italian, 
Hungarian, etc., and through practicum in their departments of practical theology. 
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THE INCREASE IN STUDENTS 

Along with the increase in the number of agencies engaged 
in theological education there have been marked fluctuations 
in the number of young men enlisting for the ministry. The 
Great War decimated the ranks of ministerial candidates 
tremendously. Some seminaries were entirely put out of 
business. This was especially true in Canada, and the Canadian 
seminaries generally have not yet completely rallied from the 
shock. In the United States, however, there has been, during 
the last four years, a steady increase in ministerial candidates, 
the enrolment each year exceeding that of the previous yea 
by from 6 per cent to 15 percent. It is true that this increase 
has not been distributed uniformly among the seminaries. It 
has come largely within the seminaries of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, of the Methodist Episcopal church, and the large 
undenominational seminaries. 

It is certain that the problem of securing a sufficient number 
of candidates for the ministry is not so critical as it is sometimes 
represented. ‘The main problem is not one of adequate num- 
bers, but of high quality. At present a majority of the minis- 
terial candidates are without college preparation and those 
who have attended college have studied, in the aggregate, 
in many hundreds of colleges. This means that no pre- 
theological college courses have been outlined, much less 
required. ‘This situation will continue, no doubt, as long as 
the number of “ vacancies” is cited as a criterion for determining 
the demand for ministers. As a result of such a basis of 
measurement young men with meager preparation will be 
assigned to positions which are “lost causes” or which do not 
pay a living salary. 

In this connection it may be said that an investigation 
based on all the data available justifies the statement that 
the number of well-trained college men entering the seminaries 
is on the increase, as is the number of men receiving the B.D. 
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and other higher degrees. The medical schools report that 
while the number of men applying for admission is smaller, 
they come with much better preparation and they are being 
given much better professional training than formerly. 


THE COUNTER CURRENTS BETWEEN AUTHORITY 
AND LIBERTY 

There are conflicting tendencies within the seminaries 
toward liberty and toward authority. The hand of authority 
is strong in most of them. These seminaries have been estab- 
lished to interpret the particular genius of a certain denomina- 
tion and the methods which are supposed to be best calculated 
to accomplish this purpose are freely used. Sometimes the 
denominational control is guaranteed by the ministerium of 
the church, at other times by the church’s highest ecclesiastical 
agency, more frequently by a board of trustees and a faculty, 
both of which are made up of selected representatives of the 
denomination. A large proportion of these board and faculty 
members are often ministers, presumed to be well educated 
in doctrinal matters. In many cases the faculty members 
are not only ministers in the church which the seminary was 
established to perpetuate, but they are required at the time 
of their installation to take pledges, often with impressive 
ceremonies, that they will teach certain doctrines and refrain 
from teaching all other doctrines. It is quite customary in 
these pledges to connect the Word of God by a co-ordinate 
conjunction with certain articles, confessions, catechisms, 
or other special declarations of faith. Frequently the Word 
of God is omitted. As a further guaranty against heterodoxy, 
exacting pledges are sometimes required of the entering students 
as well, who agree not to propagate any opinion in opposition 
to those which the seminary was founded to promote. 

In a relatively small number of seminaries the trend is 
in the opposite direction. The boards of trustees are organized 
in accordance with principles prevailing elsewhere in American 
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higher education, and the faculties are made up without denomi- 
national considerations, and often frankly with the purpose of 
securing a sympathetic statement of different points of view 
on theological and social questions. In exceptional cases 
seven or eight different denominations are represented in the 
faculty (Union, New York; Harvard). There may be a legal 
stipulation that no assent to the distinctive doctrines or 
practices of any denomination of Christians shall be required 
of trustees, instructors, or students (Hartford). In other 
cases the announcement is made to students upon the authority 
of the corporation that the seminary is conducted in accordance 
with university methods and ideals in which is included freedom 
of teaching (Chicago, Harvard). The dean of one of these 
institutions recently asserted: ‘‘Our faith, in reality, like the 
faith of every honest investigator, rests ultimately upon no 
man’s authority but upon evidence carefully organized, 
methodically discovered and scientifically evaluated, and this 
liberty in thought and teaching we hold as a sacred trust.” 

It is worthy of note that healthy denominational loyalties 
are not shaken in these institutions which tend, in their educa- 
tional processes, toward liberty of thinking. Groups of men 
and women belonging to such fellowships as the Society of 
Friends and the Disciples of Christ have been enrolled as 
students in a number of these seminaries and have returned 
after their professional education has been completed, some- 
times without a single exception, to work within their own 
fellowship (Hartford, Yale, Chicago, Union, Vanderbilt, 
Oberlin). One of the most conspicuous illustrations of the 
matter under consideration is found in the group of seminaries 
affiliated with McGill University, Montreal. In Divinity 
Hall, where the combined faculties of four theological colleges 
do no less than seven-eighths of their teaching, the work is 
done entirely on a co-operative, interdenominational basis. 
To be specific, and to cite perhaps the most difficult accomplish- 
ment, a member of the Wesleyan College faculty teaches 
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church history to a class composed of Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, and Presbyterians, with an occasional member of 
the Angelican church, and all receive this instruction without 
estrangement from their denominational attachments. 

The seminaries of both types here referred to may well 
consider whether or not they are making a definite contribu- 
tion to Christian unity. There is ground for fear that the 
influence of some of them tends toward divisiveness. This 
is not surprising since they are the bulwarks of special doctrines. 
They are making their contribution to the perpetuation, even 
in oriental countries, of denominations occidental in origin. 
On the other hand, an increasing number of institutions are 
conducted consciously with a view of promoting interdenomi- 
national, international, and inter-racial ideals. 

Shall we look to the seminaries for leadership in finding 
the answer to the Master’s prayer that ‘“‘they all may be one ?”’ 
Or shall we look elsewhere ? 

THE TENDENCY TOWARD EDUCATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

Traditional influences have been strong in the organization 
and development of the seminaries. Such standardization 
as they have been subjected to is largely standardization by 
imitation. They sprang, in the first place, from European 
sources and as they have multiplied in number in America, 
for the most part being detached from other educational 
institutions, they have usually followed either the European 
models or the earlier American ones. Until quite recently 
they have been—as a group they still are—our most conspicu- 
ous examples of splendid isolation. More recently, the 
tendency has been toward college and university affiliation, 
but even now there are seminaries located within university 
precincts which are quite unaffected by modern university 
atmosphere and methods. 

Within recent years considerable progress has been made 
in the development of educational standards. A few of the 
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seminaries have officials who may be fairly compared to the 
deans of the faculty or the deans of men of other institutions. 
The office of seminary dean is usually equivalent to that of 
president or principal. Among a few of the seminaries the 
modern function of the registrar is being developed, although 
the methods of some of the so-called registrars are still most 
primitive. In rare instances, the libraries are administered 
on a basis of modern educational efficiency. An increasing 
number of seminaries have officers charged with the educational 
supervision of work within and without their walls. There are 
numerous faculty advisers of students who work unofficially 
and effectively. 

Meadville Theological Seminary has led the way in adopting 
the contractual plan of retiring allowances of the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association of America. Western 
Theological Seminary of Pittsburgh is working in conjunction 
with the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund of Philadelphia in pro- 
viding retiring allowances for its faculty. The Newton 
Theological Institution and the University of Chicago Divinity 
School are among those making provision for their teachers 
with long terms of service. 

There is a group of seminaries which aspire to be repositories 
of the latest and most accurate data upon which the educa- 
tional, social, and industrial, as well as religious, programs for 
the present day may be based. These are the institutions 
which have the spirit and equipment for research and which 
recognize that research is not only “the nervous system of a 
university,” stimulating every department of it, but that this 
formula is equally applicable to the seminary. 

There is great activity on the part of the faculties of the 
better-equipped seminaries and of some of those less well 
equipped in writing books and professional and denominational 
literature. Many of these men are listed in Who’s Who in 
America on the strength of their publications. The titles 
as yet are limited largely to historical and exegetical subjects. 
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A few seminaries are beginning to assume leadership in the 
application of modern educational theory to religion, in inter- 
preting from a Christian standpoint the modern problems of 
democracy, in working out a metaphysics to include the 
startling developments of the day in various phases of science. 

A few seminaries are scrutinizing carefully the academic 
preparation of incoming students in terms of the standards 
usually prevailing elsewhere. Harvard asserts that practically 
all of her students have been honor men. It must be admitted, 
however, that the value of credits in most seminaries is seldom 
challenged except when students apply for advanced standings. 
Last year over 50 per cent of eighty seminaries reporting 
admitted students with conditions. Some provision is usually 
made for all applicants. Certain well-known seminaries 
grant advanced standing of a year or more for college under- 
graduate work. A small and notable group of seminaries are 
declining to duplicate credit in any way. While there is as 
yet no generally accepted definition of an approved college, 
or list of colleges generally approved, some seminaries are 
beginning to exercise commendable care in the selection of 
students. Students now in the seminaries received preliminary 
training in more than six hundred “colleges.” 

In isolated instances, steps are being taken to secure con- 
tinuity of study and concentration of subject-matter with a 
view to unity and thoroughness in study. Seminary faculties 
are beginning to seek the underlying principles of unity, not 
only in the present curriculum material but in the communities 
where the churches are located. They are striving to discover 
the things their graduates are expected to know, are required 
to do, and feel the need of training in. They recognize that 
these things cannot be determined by tradition, by the imagina- 
tion, by pure reason, by guesswork or by prejudice. They 
are therefore studying the job. They are seeking unity and 
specialization, not for their own sakes, but as the essence of 
the job. The fact that seminary teachers are themselves 
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students in these fields is the surest guaranty that they will 
beget an appetite for scholarly research and continuous study 
on the part of their students. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY SEMINARY 


Within the past few years the university seminary has 
become a striking factor in theological education. The 
tendency of the theological colleges of Canada is not only 
toward university affiliation but toward identification with 
the university plant. The University of Toronto and McGill 
University are surrounded by theological colleges. In the 
case of the colleges at McGill, their faculties are united into 
one and most of the teaching is in Divinity Hall. There is 
a similar tendency as to location at the University of California. 

Such institutions as the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago, the Divinity School of Yale University, the Theo- 
logical School of Harvard University, and the School of 
Theology of Boston University are similar in that they are 
organic parts of universities of the first rank. Union Theo- 
logical Seminary of New York City and Garrett Biblical 
Institute, while not organically related to Columbia and 
Northwestern universities respectively, have many character- 
istics in common with those just named. The School of 
Theology of Vanderbilt University is also a university seminary. 
These institutions, as becomes agencies of the university type, 
are in their practical management possessed of full self-control. 
They adhere definitely to the scientific point of view; they 
have free interchange of courses with other faculties of their 
respective universities; most of them have unusual equipment 
and complex organization. Hartford and Drew are aspiring 
to the development of a theological university, consisting of 
a group of graduate schools devoted to phases of theological 
education. 

The seminaries named as university seminaries are graduate 
schools and offer extensive courses leading to the degrees 
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offered by the seminary or the universities of A.M., B.D., 
S.T.M., Th.D., and Ph.D., and these courses are conducted 
on the same academic level and by the same methods as those 
offered in the other departments of the university. 

The scientific attitude toward subjects is maintained and 
especial attention is given to methodology. Religious phenom- 
ena are subjected to free and frank criticism and scrutiny. 
This method culminates in many phases of research partici- 
pated in by many students already possessing theological 
degrees under conditions not different from those obtained 
in other graduate schools of the highest standing. Several 
of these schools are addressing themselves to the scientific 
study of the entire field of religion. In the case of some of 
them this scientific spirit is supplemented by the unusua 
development of phases of practical theology. Practical 
training and oversight is required for the B.D. degree. Most 
of them have working relationship with churches in which 
“laboratory” work is done. Religious education and sociology 
are highly developed. 

There are in all these institutions wide ranges of elective 
courses, not only within the seminaries themselves, but in 
various other departments of the university. The university 
departments of history, philosophy, education, and sociology 
stand in close relationship to the seminary. For this post- 
graduate work there is little definite prescription of subject- 
matter. The student selects one or more departments in 
which to specialize for a degree and usually prepares a disserta- 
tion leading to the possible solution of some definite problem. 
The Divinity School of the University of Chicago offers no 
less than three hundred elective courses. Union counts about 
the same number, including those in Teachers College and 
Columbia. 

Another characteristic of the university seminaries which 
illustrates the cosmopolitan character of their programs of 
study is found in the welcome given by them to students of 
all denominational affiliations and theological antecedents. 
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These seminaries are centers of learning also for students of 
foreign birth and training. Most of them have elaborate 
plans for drawing into their enrolment choice students from 
all sections of the earth; and the atmosphere of the seminaries 
is such as to allow free play in the choice of program on the 
part of such students. Union Theological —— has 
developed a system of European fellowships, and similar fellow- 
ships are to be found in other university seminaries. 

The university seminaries have become in pre-eminent 
degree training centers for seminary teachers and other leader 
of our religious life. Because of the eminence of their eachaina 
stafis, the methods which they employ, the educational pro- 
grams which they offer, the academic standards which they 
maintain, the library facilities and the complex environment 
in which they are located, they furnish unusual opportunities 


for those looking forward to various types of te idership in 


connection with the work of the church. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM OF STUDY 

In the early history of ministerial training in America, as 
at Harvard and Yale, the program of study was very simple, 
indeed. It consisted of the classics, logic, philosophy, mathe- 
matics. History received much attention. To these subjects 
was added work in dogmatics. The Bible was studied in the 
original languages, which were considered essential. Later, 
church history and homiletics were introduced, and these 
various subjects constituted the backbone of the program of 
study until well into the nineteenth century. 

Indeed, in 1870 the programs of all of the typical seminaries 
were essentially the same and consisted of Greek and Hebrew 
and exegesis, Old and New Testament in English, church history, 
and dogmatic and pastoral theology. There were slight 

ariations in the case of a few of the seminaries.’ In so far 
tA very careful and detailed study of the development of the curriculum during 
the last fifty years is to be found in the volume, Theological Education in America, 


previously referred to. 
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as the names of the courses may serve as a guide to the contents, 
there has been very little change in some of the programs of 
study since that time. 

This situation is illustrated in the Princeton Seminary 
program. Not only are the subjects the same with two or 
three minor exceptions as those announced in 1872, but the 
number of hours prescribed in each subject is practically the 
same, nor has there been much development in the matter 
of hours elective. A committee of the Princeton Seminary 
faculty to whom the curriculum charts were submitted for 
verification said in their report, “‘The schedule for 1872 was 
fundamentally in closer agreement with that of 1922 than 
perhaps appears on the surface.”” While this is undoubtedly 
an extreme case, it nevertheless represents a strong tendency 
not only in many of the Presbyterian seminaries but in those 
under Lutheran and Episcopal control as well. This is an 
outgrowth of the philosophy of these churches. They do not 
ground either methods or results on naturalistic premises. 

On the other hand, there have been very marked changes, 
especially in the Methodist Episcopal seminaries, those with 
historic Congregational affiliation, and the undenominational 
seminaries. While the statement is not so universally appli- 
cable, these transformations are also characteristic of some 
of the Baptist institutions, both North and South. In general, 
the changes have been from exegetical theology to practical 
theology, and from prescribed work to elective work. Garrett, 
today, out of 249 hours advertised in exegetical theology, 
prescribes twelve, and out of 1573 hours advertised in practical 
theology, prescribes 403. Similarly, out of 62 hours advertised 
in exegetical theology by Rochester, 18 hours are prescribed, 
and out of 50 hours advertised in practical theology, 28 hours 
are prescribed. Princeton prescribes 36 hours out of 66 of- 
fered in exegetical theology, and 24 out of 48 hours offered in 
practical theology. 

In a brief article it is not possible to make an adequate 


statement of the new materials which are being introduced 
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into the seminary program of study, much less to indicate 
the names of all the institutions which are engaged in this 
experimentation. Most of the subjects, however, are to be 
listed under the head of practical theology. 

A few seminaries are offering courses on the city church 
in its relation to the community. They appear under such 
titles as ‘Urban Sociology,” “ Modern Problems of the City,” 
“City Missions,” ‘‘The City Community,” ‘The Church in 
the Industrial City,” etc. 

Less than one-third of the seminaries of the United States 
advertise courses, as such, in the rural church. These for the 
most part are from one-hour to three-hour courses, and have 
such titles as ‘‘The Church and Rural Problems,” ‘‘'The Rural 
Church,” ‘American Country Life,” etc. The Pacific School 
of Religion, the Kimball School of Theology, and the Southern 
Methodist University each offer six hours in the general 
subject of “The Rural Church.” The Boston University 
School of Theology offers eight hours, the Central Wesleyan 
offers nine hours, and Union (New York), Drew, and Garrett 
each offer ten or more. 

Other subjects which are being developed are the church 
and industry, art, architecture, music, missions, evangelism, 
religious education. It is needless to say that at the same 
time these newer subjects are developing, fresh content is 
being put into many of the traditional subjects, especially 
by those seminaries which hold to the “naturalistic” concep- 
tion of the church and admit into their philosophy the concep- 
tion of a continuing revelation. 

The current report of the Rockefeller Foundation suggests 
that neglect of the psychical in favor of the scientific and 
physical aspects of medicine is responsible for the develop- 
ment of many fads and cults in healing, and must be corrected 
by a broader and more inclusive approach. The seminaries 
are facing a similar problem. How shall the seminary man 
make an appeal to people whose everyday life is diluted by 
cheap journalism, sensational plays, absorbing sports, the 
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latest habits, rapid transit? What is the substitute in most of 
the churches for that art, architecture, music, and symbolism, 
the emotional appeal of which is used so effectively by churches 
of authority ? What may be substituted for the theology of 
fear, for the emotionalism of the revival, for the zest of 
pioneering ? 

The seminaries are beginning to seek contacts among them- 
selves with a view of developing their educational procedure. 
The Conference of Theological Seminaries and Colleges in 
the United States and Canada is a first timorous step toward 
concert of thinking—not vet of action. A similar conference 
has been organized in the southern states, participated in at 
first by southern Baptist, Methodist, and undenominational 
seminaries. Some of the seminaries are beginning to relate 
themselves to the church boards of education and in other ways 
to recognize their responsibilities to the large task of American 
education. ‘The question of the attitude which the seminaries 
are to take to the whole problem of training for Christian 
leadership is an acute one. 

There is an increasing number of seminaries which are for- 
mally committed to the scientific procedure, whose teachers 
know and speak the language of science, use its methods in 
the classroom and the laboratory, and undertake to interpret 
the life of the individual, the community, and the world in 
terms of principles in harmony with scientific theories and 
discoveries. 

Rare seminaries are beginning to appreciate the relation 
of the churches to the expanding social problem. These 
seminaries are not content with the popular judgment that the 
churches which they serve are committed to the traditional 
view of “the employer class,” nor are they content to be but 
onlookers in the struggle of men for social justice and human 
understanding. They are attempting to discover how democ- 
racy may be Christian in terms of political and social life. 


They believe that seminary men should lead in the Christian 
democratization of mankind. 
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Many seminaries are beginning to realize their financial 
responsibilities—to their students, to their professors, and to 
the public. They are recognizing the possible maladminis- 
tration of scholarships and free tuition. They are striving to 
buttress their institutions with sufficient funds to guarantee 
a living compensation to their teachers, and they are showing 
a frankness which is characeristic of other types of corporations 
and is, indeed, required by law in many states, in rendering a 
public accounting of their financial resources and expenditures. 

In fine, there is a movement among leading seminaries to 
become in Jarger measure than has ever before been the case, 
centers of intellectual and ethical power. They recognize 
the moral obligation to be intelligent. They seek to know the 
truth by whatever method obtained, and they encourage their 
students to proclaim the truth even if it “rob the altar of its 
sacrifices and the priest of his mysteries.” 

In such seminaries, knowledge is merged with motive and 
act. They recognize the obligation to hold the three together 
as one in their teaching processes. Thev attempt to assist 
the prospective minister in idealizing and in realizing a char- 
acter united with conduct and expressing an ordered mind. 
For the attainment of this unity of the intellectual, ethical, 
and practical elements of his equipment, seminaries of the best 
type guide their students to the Well of Water that springs 
up into everlasting life. They teach that only with this equip- 
ment may the students confidently go forth among men as 
physicians of souls. Religion, then, becomes of all things 
the most vital. It is not confined in breadth; it is unsounded 
in depth; it is the abundant life. The minister of religion, 


among men, becomes the first. 





GOD AND THE WORLD IN THE RELIGIOUS 


FAITH OF JEREMIAH 
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The readjustment of theology to meet the demands of a new social situation is 
strikingly illustrated in the religious thinking of Jeremiah. This article shows how 
Jeremiah unflinchingly faced the hard facts, and demanded that men should acknowl- 
edge and reverence the will of God as expressed in these facts. This involved a social 
and religious reinterpretation of Israe]’s history and destiny, with a new emphasis 


on the absoluteness of God. 


Jeremiah of Anathoth lived in the transition period between 
two epochs. He saw the downfall of Assyria, and in the 
division of world-empire between the Medes and the Chaldeans, 
the collapse of the exclusive sway of the Semites in the near 
Orient. Jeremiah had seen the reform of Josiah, which, by 
close attachment of the people to traditions regarded as sacred, 
constituted the first step in the fundamental transformation 
of the religion of Israel into Scribism and the Talmud. He saw 
Jerusalem threatened and overthrown; and in the destruction 
of the Temple he faced the severest possible testing of faith 
in Yahweh as the national God. The religion of Yahweh 
had been created by historical events; historical events had 
given it its form; did it not appear that this religion would 
now be annihilated by the misfortunes of history which followed 
so close together, viz., the disaster at Megiddo and the fall of 
the Holy City ? 

There are two possible attitudes which may be taken toward 
what occurs in the world. One may attempt outwardly to 
master circumstances through action, or one may by meditation 
and evaluation strive to become inwardly superior to them. 
Frequently both attitudes are so interwoven that guidance 
for action in the present and in the future is sought in the 
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recognition of the inherent limitations of the past. But 
whenever this occurs the presuppositions which either con- 
sciously or unconsciously determine one’s inner life are of 
decisive importance. 

In the thought of the ancient Orient, we meet two very ditfer- 
ent conceptions. The one is the theocentric world-view, which 
saw in all historical events the action of a divine person whose 
favor or whose wrath brought about either the victory or the 
defeat of peoples. The fact that among the different peoples 
the gods have different names should not blind us to the fact 
that this kind of faith was common to all the nations of the 
ancient Orient. Esarhaddon of Babylon, Mesha of Moab, 
and the prophets of Israel, all alike explained national mis- 
fortune by the wrath of the national god and national pros- 
perity by the favor of the god. We have precisely the same 
religious conviction, whether it appears in connection with 
the name Marduk, Chemosh, or Yahweh. In Judea at the 
time of Jeremiah this faith was being questioned by many 
people. It was argued against the prophet in Egypt that the 
destruction of the city had been occasioned, not by the wrath 
of Yahweh, but rather by the displeasure of Ishtar. But 
even this argument presupposes as the explanation of world 
events that national misfortune is the expression of divine 
wrath. If this presupposition is retained, only one conclusion 
can be drawn for the guidance of activity in the world: God 
must be propitiated and man must be converted so as to do 
God’s will more truly. This can be brought about in various 
ways; through outward or inward exaltation of cult, or empha- 
sis on moral activitv. What form it takes depends upon the 
conception which a people already has of its god, or which some 
preacher of repentance proclaims to his people. The human sac- 
rifice by Mesha, the Passover Celebration of 622, the return of 
Marduk to the temple of Esagila, all grow out of the same 
religious need as that expressed in the demands for repentance 
uttered by the Israelitish prophets, and the warnings that 
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justice and righteousness must be practiced. The incidents 
placed side by side in this last sentence show the broad range 
of possibilities. What propitiates Chemosh is not required 
by Yahweh; what pleases Ishtar provokes Yahweh’s definite 
condemnation. In spite of the fact that the gods are alike 
in their function of guiding history, they nevertheless not 
only bear different names, but are very different in character. 
For this reason the practical consequences which the worshipers 
derived from a common faith in the power of God over history 
were nevertheless very different in form. One point only 
should be kept in mind, viz., that the Yahweh of popular devo- 
tion frequently was more like Chemosh than like the God 
proclaimed by the prophets. 

Alongside of this theocentric world-view stands a second, 
which I may call the fatalistic. According to this view, the 
history of the world falls into definite cycles with a definite 
rhythm, so that the beginnings of things reappear in their 
ending, a blessing follows a curse, and the calendar year is 
arranged after the pattern of the cosmic year. It is uncertain 
how ancient this conception was in Babylon, since we never 
find it definitely elaborated as a system. We constantly 
encounter traces which, however, do not enable us with cer- 
tainty to determine to what extent these belong to an all- 
inclusive cosmic whole; or, how far they are mere suggestions 
which have not yet been developed into a system. When, 
however, in the inscriptions of Esarhaddon, the conquest 
of Babylon and the restoration of the city were not simply 
described, but were recorded in a characteristic style; when 
in the new year’s ritual, in the time of Assurbanipal at the 
very latest, the epic of the creation was recited; when occasion- 
ally we hear of the decree of such or such a god which had 
occurred before definite events took place—all these are certain 
indications that in Babylon in the seventh century at the very 


latest, a doctrine of cosmic epochs was familiar. In Israel, 
too, the depiction of a period of deliverance and a period of 
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trouble often stands in evident conflict with the intention to 
narrate historical events. In particular, the regular scheme 
according to which dire need is followed by good fortune can 
scarcely be explained on any other presupposition. This 
ordering of history into definite periods is, indeed, in many ways 
blended with the appeal to the wrath or the favor of God. The 
blending of the two is specifically accomplished in the belief 
that misfortune evokes repentance, and so makes possible the 
coming of salvation. But the two conceptions are not inher- 
ently the same. If we inquire as to the practical consequences 
of such a schematic view of history, it is readily seen that a 
humble acceptance of fate is the only outcome. 

Jeremiah of Anathoth lived in the transition period between 
two epochs. He was no passive spectator. He sought actively 
to shape the course of events. He was conscious of being 
called to pluck up and to break down, to build and to plant. 
Therefore, both voluntarily and in response to requests he gave 
political counsel designed to prevent disaster, and, after the 
murder of Gedaliah, to secure for the remnant of the people 
some continued existence in the land of their fathers. But 
his counsel was always a religious utterance. He was no 
politician, reckoning with earthly powers and calculating the 
laws of probability. He recognized only one factor working 
in history—Yahweh alone. That Yahweh held the fate 
of Jerusalem in his hand he took for granted. Yahweh had 
now turned his face toward the city for disaster instead of for 
salvation. As in the past Yahweh had punished the sins of 
the people, and as he had also been the source of prosperity 
and blessing, so in the present he can give either punishment 
or salvation to his people. Even the ten tribes of the Northern 
Kingdom who for a century had been scattered throughout 
the world might be enabled by Yahweh to share in the deliver- 
ance which he gives. One condition, however, the people must 
fulfil. They must turn from the worship of foreign gods. 
They must be true to the God of their fathers. The prophet 
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summoned men to repentance and sought by the vivid picturing 
of their past to awaken in them a will to seek salvation. This 
was the message of the prophet in his youth. The difference 
between Jeremiah’s preaching and that of Amos is easily 
discernible. Amos did not preach repentance; he simply 
announced disaster. In Amos we have only the expression 
“it may be” which for an instant opens a way of escape. 
Jeremiah, however, expressly declares that the purposes of 
Yahweh are not unchangeable, that he has not pronounced 
an inevitable curse upon the city, but has shown a possible 
way of rescue. 

The experiences of his prophetic activity led Jeremiah in 
the decisive years between the first and the second deportations 
to a different conception. Then the prophet attained a sub- 
lime faith which beheld the absolute sovereignty of the God 
who created the world and who holds it in his hand. It is 
noteworthy that the form in which this faith meets us is in his 
teaching concerning the peoples of the world. No inevitable 
compulsion is placed on the coming and going of these peoples; 
but in sovereign freedom Yahweh gives over the world for a 
generation to one people, only then with the same freedom 
to transfer it to another. And when Yahweh thus deals with 
his world men must bow before his will, and must be subject 
to Nebuchadnezzar, Yahweh’s servant and representative on 
earth. 

From our point of view it is difficult to appreciate the 
practical consequences which Jeremiah derives from his con- 
ception. One must bow himself so completely to the will of 
God, who now gives over the world to the Babylonian, that 
one will pray to Yahweh for the welfare of the destroyer of 
one’s own home land. Not repentance, but submission, 
absolute, unconditioned subjection even of patriotic sentiment 
to Yahweh is now man’s decisive duty. We may here note 
that six hundred years later another man passed through 
similar experiences, and drew similar conclusions from them, 
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viz., Paul of Tarsus. As Jeremiah in his life had experienced 
the sovereign power of God which determined his life-work, 
and held him fast in his service, and as we find in Jeremiah’s 
personal religious experience the key to his recognition of the 
unconditional sovereignty of God, so in the Pauline letter to 
the Romans, with its absolute predestinarian expressions, we 
have a classical example of the way in which the feeling of 
absolute dependence upon God is inevitably involved in a 
genuine, vital, elementary religious experience. For Israelites 
and Jews, however, accustomed to think of God’s exercise of 
power not merely—indeed not primarily—in the life of the indi- 
vidual, but rather in the destiny of the nation and of the world, 
this feeling of dependence must necessarily find expression in 
the demand for complete submission to the will of God as it 
is expressed in history and in allegiance to the government 
which derives its power from God. In the time of Paul, as 
in the time of Jeremiah, however, this authority resided with 
a gentile power hostile to the Jews. 

If Jeremiah and Paul may thus be grouped together in 
their reverence for God, the question arises as to how such 
a common faith is to be explained over the lapse of so many 
centuries. The answer to this is clear if we look for a moment 
at the general character of Israelitish piety. I mention here 
three principal traits. 

1. The force of a religion which triumphs over all worldly 
politics. It would be an unusually suggestive study, to which 
I cannot give myself here, to show how religious conviction 
in Israel interpenetrates national feeling and is a compelling 
factor in its most powerful representatives. Every people 
whose life is still normal feels pride and joy in the deeds of 
its fathers. The stories of heroes illumine early times with 
brilliance. We feel that it is something abnormal when Vergil 
labors to refer the beginnings of Rome to an alien people in 
order thus to increase the reputation of his ancestral state. 
In Israel also there were traces of such hero-worship. That 
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Jael slew Sisera; that Samson overwhelmed the Philistines; 
that Saul slew his thousands and David his tens of thousands— 
these things were told with pride, and were sung and talked 
about at the fountain outside the city gate, as at the feast-table 
in the royal castle. But just what is it that men seek to 
celebrate in the patriarchs? They do not regard their man 
as a fighting hero, as in Genesis, chapter 14, where the ancient 
tradition is preserved in ove fragment; but they honor him 
as having built altars and founded forms of worship in obe- 
dience to the voice of God and to the dream sent by 
God. It is true that the spirit of the ancient saga is still vigor- 
ous, especially in the stories of Jacob, where, without any 
embarrassment of moral considerations, there appears the 
feeling of delight in the craftiness of the younger brother who 
outwits the stupid older brother as well as his deceitful father- 
in-law. Nevertheless, it should be noted how the author of 
the existing text so interweaves the Jacob-Esau and Jacob- 
Laban cycle that he relates Jacob’s flight as well as his return 
home in accord with the vow made in Bethel, and so gives 
to the entire story a religious interpretation. So, too, the 
Elohistic narrative in the place of Reuben’s mandrakes and the 
peeled rods of Jacob portrays simply the power of God. More- 
over, it is no accident that in the period of the kings the 
prophetic forms of Elijah and Elisha aroused popular fancy 
to picturesque interpretations, while this did not occur in the 
case of men like Omri or Jeroboam II. The tradition in its 
present form refers readers in the case of these men, as in the 
case of their predecessors and successors, to the “Chronicles of 
the Kings of Israel.” It is painstakingly explained, particularly 
in the case of Jeroboam IT, that his victory, which brought tohim 
the title of savior, was not his own achievement, but was the 
work of the Word of Yahweh fulfilling itself through him. Even 
such a figure as that of King Hezekiah is portrayed for us in 
detail only where it belongs indissolubly to the Isaiah narra- 
tives. Legends of the prophets, but not histories of the kings— 
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with the exception of the magnificent depiction of David— 
have been preserved. Indeed, we can go still farther. After 
the disaster of the year 586 the author of the great historical 
work extending from II Samuel to the end of II Kings deliber- 
ately reinterpreted the whole tradition of his people as a history 
of the siz of his people. In order to rescue faith in God he, 
and after him the authors of many psalms, abandoned the 
note of pride in the past of the people. This was the greatest 
sacrifice which Israel placed upon the altar of Yahweh. To 
Yahweh alone belonged credit for the mighty deeds which oc- 
curred. To the people belonged shame for the offenses which 
they so often committed. These are the conceptions which are 
rooted deep in the prophetic preaching. 

The prophetic message, with its radical emphasis on the 
unconditional importance of religious demands, addressed 
itself powerfully to living men. It made courageous demands 
on faith which might well seem terrible. It required the 
entire renunciation of all cunningly reasoned policies of alliances 
or of military preparation, and demanded, as we have already 
seen, the recognition of the will of God even to the extent of 
praying for the enemy of the land as an instrument of Yahweh. 
This radical religious attitude, of course, was never adopted 
by the people as a whole. This is clear from the political 
history of the states of Israel and Judah. Nevertheless it 
was the ideal which the prophets presented to their time, 
and which the psalms reiterated with zeal. 

2. Closely connected with this is the concentration of religious 
life in worship of the one God. I have not space here to sketch 
the development of consciously formulated monotheism out 
of the practice of monolatry. My purpose is not to give a 
history of dogma, but merely to show how religious devotion, 
one of whose expressions is indeed the doctrine of monotheism, 
is directed entirely toward Yahweh and toward him alone. 
This religious devotion appeared in worship and in religious 
tradition as well as in doctrine. In worship the songs which 
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are used express petition and thanksgiving; praise and com- 
plaint are addressed solely to Yahweh. The Babylonian songs 
of lamentation usually begin with a whole catalogue of gods 
to whom appeal is made to remove the evil—a form of worship 
which is well known to us in the Carmen saeculare of Horace. 
The petitioner is not entirely certain which god has sent the af- 
fliction and therefore may be appealed to for its removal. Pru- 
dence requires that the whole pantheon of deities shall be named, 
in order, if possible, to reach the unknown god. _Israelitish 
psalms of this nature usually begin simply with Elohai, My 
God. It was a widespread Babylonian conception that sick- 
ness, distress, and death came to the individual when his pro- 
tecting deity withdrew from him and the host of demons 
consequently overpowered him. Even the Israelitish petitioner 
exclaims, ‘“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
But the terrible pathos of this expression is appreciated only 
as we realize that it is not a minor protecting deity but the 
one Almighty God, the creator of heaven and of earth, who is 
thus addressed. He is besought not to take his spirit from 
the petitioner. The good guardian divinity (/amassu) must 
remain with him. Instance after instance could be cited to 
show how universally the manifestations of power which are 
considered as supernatural are referred to Yahweh or to his 
spirit even where, according to our conception, these mani- 
festations are of a pathological or magical character. Examples 
are the frenzy of the prophets, the warlike prowess of giants, 
the wisdom of rulers, and the solicitation to evil. 

Only one other point may be noted in the religious tradition 
of Israel. In the conception of the beginning and the end of 
the world, as this appears in song and saga, there is much 
material which belongs to the oriental world as a whole. But 
how this material is transformed! The document P exalts 
the god of power as the primary subject of its work, and subjects 
all things to him. Darkness indeed exists on the face of the 
deep until God speaks. But in God’s world darkness has the 
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right to exist only because God gave it a name. According 
to primitive conceptions, only through a name does anything 
possess complete reality. It is true, as may be seen from the 
different introductory descriptions in the accounts of the differ- 
ent days’ creations, that mother earth has creative power. 
But this is only because God gave it to her by his word. God 
alone already exists as the one ultimate reality. No theogony 
precedes the cosmogony. There is no conflict among the gods, 
and no struggle with chaos. God exists antecedently as one 
whose power, expressed through his word, is effective, irresis- 
tible, accomplishing results. But this conception also is found 
in the J narrative. In order that culture might begin on earth, 
there was need of rain from heaven and the labor of man to 
make proper use of the rain in order properly to irrigate the 
land. But the rain and man alike owe their existence to God’s 
creative work. 

This same point of view prevails in the eschatology. Here, 
too, we should ignore the real achievements of Old Testament 
religion if we were to overlook the fact that these intricate 
forms of future hope—which are indeed found almost without 
exception in the ideas of neighboring peoples also—portray 
how, out of natural sequences in the course of events, an end 
of this world and a new creation of another world appears, 
due entirely to the will of God. The new epoch, like the crea- 
tion, comes into existence through the word of God. ‘Through 
the word which he puts into the mouth of the prophet and 
which he will not suffer to return to him void, Yahweh is also 
working in the world-order. 

3. What has just been said leads us immediately to a third 
consideration, viz., the historical orientation of faith in God 
and the closely related emphasis on the moral activity of God. 
At a definite point in history arose the Yahweh-confederation 
of the tribes of Israel. The purpose of this confederation was 
conceived in terms of historical achievements. In historical 
achievements the activity of the God of Israel was experienced. 
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This conception remained constant. Israel’s savior was 
Yahweh portrayed as the God who brings about the return 
from Babylon, who went before his people through the desert. 
The saving deeds of the past were the primary themes of sacred 
song. ‘Through these, faith in new revelations of the divine 
power was kept alive. The significance of what has just 
been said will perhaps be most evident if we view it against 
the background of the conceptions of the surrounding peoples. 
That a deity might visit his anger on his own people by bringing 
disaster to them was an idea familiar, as we have seen, to 
Mesha of Moab, and to Esarhaddon of Babylon. But that 
all historical events are due to the work of this one right- 
eous God, who also inflicts punishment where his own people and 
his own interests are not concerned—such a conception is 
not found, so far as we know, outside of Israel. And in so 
far as we know the structure of the other religions of the Near 
East, it is not to be expected. 

I have placed together the activity of God in history and 
his righteousness. These two conceptions, of course, are not 
necessarily identical. The activity of God in history is con- 
ceivable, and, indeed, is sometimes so conceived in the Old 
Testament as not being morally conditioned. That Yahweh 
acts because of pride, consideration for his honor, or the 
reputation of his name, is a familiar idea in the prayers of Israel, 
as well as in the words of the prophets. Even the conception 
of the covenant at times is given a precarious turn. On the 
other hand, it is also true that in the occurrences of Nature 
a moral purpose of God can be discerned. But it should be 
noted that a religious faith which sees the object of its worship 
manifested essentially in Nature is thereby predisposed to 
remain bound to Nature, whereas the power of God in the life 


of a nation has inherently a higher and freer aspect. If to 
this general consideration we add the fact that the experience 
of Israel was so profound that its God took the stature of 
the God of the world, we can readily understand the awesome 
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reverence which filled Israel in the presence of its God. In 
religious experience the feeling of one’s own littleness and 
weakness readily passes into that of one’s own unworthiness 
and uncleanness. Closely bound up with the feeling of awe- 
some reverence and holy fear in the presence of the ‘‘ Power” 
goes the consciousness of ‘‘ Holiness’? in the moral sense. It 
is true that in the older period of Israel’s history the two are 
not clearly differentiated. Indeed, the conception of power 
is so strongly prominent that the moral character of the activity 
of God sometimes seems, by comparison, to be entirely lacking. 
Moreover, even to the end, there are remnants of this concep- 
tion, so that although in the prophets the moral conception 
comes strongly to the front, it is nevertheless not definitely 
distinguished from the conception of power. For the prophetic 
preaching, the two are most closely bound together, and the 
interpretation of history given by the Deuteronomist affirmed 
this close identity, and made it the leading motive of that 
writing. 

These are the inner presuppositions necessary to an under- 
standing of the utterances of Jeremiah. The more terrible 
the course of events in the world and the more frightful his 
own personal experience, the more profound was his expecta- 
tion from Yahweh. And Jeremiah’s experience was, indeed, 
terrible. Few men there are who could parallel the incongruity 
which he found between his own will, his own temperament, 
and his own powers on the one hand, and on the other hand 
his life-task which was so tremendous and yet so closely con- 
ditioned by such historical crises. He was compelled to take 
the position which he did by a mysterious power which over- 
whelmed him, an inner voice which he heard, and visions 
which he beheld. Who else but Yahweh could it be who thus 
overpowered him? All attempts to escape Yahweh were in 
vain. He must perforce remain in Yahweh’s power. But who 
else save Yahweh could thus hold him steadfast? Thus 
Jeremiah’s own psychic experience is to be understood in the 
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light of the religious ideas and attitudes which Jeremiah by 
birth and by tradition shared. It is not to be supposed 
that experience and interpretation were so distinct that the 
interpretation followed the experience as a bit of rational 
reflection. Rather, these two belong indissolubly together 
and mutally support and reinforce each other. The outcome 
would not have attained the strength and weight which it 
did if there had not already existed in Jeremiah’s consciousness 
the belief that Yahweh speaks, Yahweh reveals himself, Yahweh 
compels with supernatural power. And on the other hand, 
the realization of this all-conquering power of Yahweh’s grew 
out of the personal experiences of the prophet himself. He 
longed to make intercession, but could not. He would fain 
be silent, but could not. He tried to abandon his task, but 
experienced it as an evidence of divine grace that he is again 
permitted to be Yahweh’s mouth. 

Out of these struggles of Jeremiah one factor should be 
noted which gives a peculiar coloring to his unconditional 
emphasis on divine power. Jeremiah brought something 
of his own gentleness and kindness into his experience of God. 
Something of his own merciful nature is blended with that 
which he experienced as God’s activity in him. From his 
own experience he discovered that the presence of God was 
not simply an all-consuming fire; it was also a source of help 
for which he longed. God chastised him with cruel severity, 
and he cursed himself in God’s presence as did the hero in the 
book of Job. But paradoxically God was at the same time 
the one whom he most feared, and the one who ultimately 
rescued him. From God came both the most terrible fears 
and the most profound blessings. This experience of being 
blessed by God was objectified by Jeremiah, himself a merciful 
man, in the faith that God is merciful, that God’s love never 
ceases, that in sheer goodness God draws men to him, and that 
God sympathizes with his people. In the whole Old Testament 
there is no more profound utterance than that of Jeremiah in 
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chapter 45—that infinitely pathetic passage in which the 
prophet comes to the help of his trusted Baruch. He is not 
to long for anything great, since Yahweh must tear down what 
he has built and pluck up what he has planted. But how can 
such an utterance be reconciled with faith in God’s omnipo- 
tence? It is impossible to unite them in one dogmatic formula. 
In the actual course of Jeremiah’s religious experience, however, 
the two belonged indissolubly together, held in unity through 
the personality which was itself kindly and yet was compelled 
to proclaim disaster and destruction, which experienced God 
as the all-destroyer who nevertheless supported him. 

Jeremiah of Anathoth lived in the transition period between 
two epochs. He saw a world sinking into ruins, but his faith 
built up a new world, in which Yahweh should reign without 
limitations. In Jeremiah ended the old type of prophecy 
which recognized no opposition to Yahweh. But Jeremiah’s 
Yahweh, whose reality he had experienced in severe struggles, 
emerged more absolute than ever. No one so emphasized 
the sovereign power of Yahweh in the world and in the life 
of the individual as did Jeremiah, and no prophet before him, 
not even Hosea who stands nearest to him, so emphasized 
the mercy of Yahweh. To experience God means not to com- 
plain and to discuss concerning him, not even in profound 
silence to lose ourselves in him; it means for us men to submit 
to him and in the very defeat of our first ideals to learn by 
experience that God’s power is mighty and bliss-giving in 
our weakness. Here again Jeremiah stands with Paul of 
Tarsus because both of them are rooted in the same religious 
world, and to both God revealed himself as the living God. 
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Until recently the church has initiated and controlled education in the Western 
world. Today education has become independent. Friction between school and 
church exists. 

The church cannot do its work unless there is close co-operation between scholar 
The church must give religious meaning to the facts of the universe 


and ecclesiastic 
The leaders of the church therefore must be 


It cannot ignore these facts and live. 
thoroughly trained and keenly sensitive to the value of scholarship. 


The most superficial survey of the history of the Christian 
church reveals the fact that its leadership has for the most 
part been drawn from the educated classes. That history is 
unthinkable apart from such names as Paul, Augustine, 
Jerome, Athanasius, Thomas Aquinas, Martin Luther, 
Melancthon, John Calvin, Jonathan Edwards, and William 
Carey—to select but a few from the long roll of learned leaders. 
This that was true of the past is true also of our own day. 
To mention names here would be invidious; but it is a matter 
of common knowledge that only the educated man can speak 
effectively to the thoughtful minds in the church of our time. 
The great leaders today in every kind of Christian work are 
the product of our colleges, universities, and seminaries. 

Yet the church and the school have not always been on 
friendly terms. The early Christian movement was indifferent 
to education, when not hostile to it. We find traces of that 
in the New Testament. The disciples were simple men of no 
learning. Paul, himself a well-schooled man, held learning in 
low esteem. ‘‘Not many wise men after the flesh; not many 
mighty, not many noble are called: but God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise and mighty” 

t An address delivered at the opening of the Divinity School of the University of 


Chicago, October 2, 1923. 
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(I Cor. 1:26f.). Jesus himself is represented as saying, ‘“‘T thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent and hast revealed 
them unto babes” (Matt. 11:25). As a matter of fact, the 
attention of the early church was centered in the expectation 
of the speedy approach of the end of the world and upon 
preparation for that great event. Education was of no value 
in this connection and was naturally left out of account. The 
earliest distinctively Christian schools were catechumenical 
and catechetical, being designed for the training of the converts 
from paganism in the facts and tenets of the Christian faith. 
These developed later into the cathedral and monastery schools 
which continued to be very narrow in their range of interest. 
There was no attempt to impart purely secular knowledge. 
At the synod of Carthage in 398 A.D. all bishops were forbidden 
to read any pagan literature. This was, of course, due to the 
fear lest acquaintance with pagan learning should corrupt the 
Christian mind. Such an attitude prepared the way for the 
“dark ages.” This state of affairs continued until contact 
with the world of Greek and Eastern thought forced upon the 
Christian community a recognition of the fact that education 
was essential to the highest success in a world that showed no 
signs of immediate dissolution. The successive Crusades had 
much to do with changing the attitude of the church toward 
pagan thought. Closer contact of the Crusaders with the arts 
and crafts of Eastern lands aroused their interest and stimulated 
their curiosity. This opened the way for interchange of 
thought and for the introduction of new ideas and methods of 
education into Europe. 

When the church finally did turn its attention to education, 
it went into the undertaking with energy.*. From the seventh 
to the end of the twelfth century the monks practically con- 
trolled all education. Then followed the period of scholasticism 


™For the facts in the history of education, constant reference has been made to 
Paul Monroe, A Text-book in the History of Education (1912). 
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lasting till the end of the fifteenth century, the purpose of 
which was to harmonize and reconcile religion and philosophy. 
During this period the great universities of Europe were 
founded. Whether established by popes, kings, or emperors, 
these were all controlled by the church and their faculties 
were made up almost wholly of either Franciscan or Dominican 
friars. Of the twenty-one colleges making up the University 
of Oxford, for example, at least sixteen were founded by clergy- 
men or at the suggestion of clergymen; and the ecclesiastical 
coloring of the rest is sufficiently evident from the fact that 
each has the right to appoint ministers to a varying number of 
parishes. 

The situation in the United States was not essentially 
different until within relatively recent years. All the earliest 
colleges here were founded under ecclesiastical auspices or by 
deeply religious men. The spirit of early American higher 
education is well represented by the inscription from “New 
England First Fruits’? now carved on the Samuel Johnson 
Gate of the Harvard Yard: 

After God had carried us safe to New England 
And we had builded our houses 

Provided necessaries for our livelihood 
Reard convenient places for God’s worship 
And settled the Civill Government 

One of the next things we longed for 

And looked after was to advance learning 
And perpetuate it to posterity 

Dreading to leave an illiterate ministery 
To the churches when our present ministers 
Shall lie in the dust 

The Universities of Columbia (1754) and of Pennsylvania 
(1755) were not founded under church control. But for 
Columbia, at least, the religious motive of its founders is amply 


attested by the statement of its first president, Samuel Johnson, 
in 1754, that the University’s purpose was ‘“‘to lead them 
li.e., the students] from the study of nature to the knowledge 
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of themselves and of the God of nature, and of their duty to 
Him, themselves and one another, and everything that can 
contribute to their true happiness, both here and hereafter.”’ 
The fact that Hebrew was required for the A.B. degree at 
Yale until after the War of the Revolution, when it became 
elective, is clear proof of the dominant religious interest of its 
founders. 

The state universities of our central and western states 
were not due to any conscious opposition to the church, but 
to the recognition on the part of the state that it was under 
obligation to put the best educational facilities within the reach 
of all the citizens. The failure to include the various branches 
of religious literature and history in the curricula of the state 
universities was not due to lack of desire so to do, but to the 
practical impossibility, owing to the wide range of denomina- 
tional variations, not to mention Jews and the like, of providing 
instruction in those subjects that should be acceptable to all 
the people. Incidentally, and with no such purpose in the 
minds of their founders, the state universities have exerted a 
very direct and beneficial influence upon the church colleges. 
For the greater resources at the command of the state institu- 
tion enable it to equip and maintain a high grade of instruction 
and force the average denominational college to do its utmost 
to keep pace with its more favored rival. 

Not only has the church kept its hand upon the institutions 
of higher learning, but it has also fostered the common schools. 
John Knox (1505-72) was chiefly responsible for the establish- 
ment of the parish school system of Scotland; and not until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century was the power of 
selecting the teachers taken from the church and entrusted 
to the taxpayers in general. Though Henry VIII and Edward 
VI organized the secondary schools of England for the purpose 
of doing away with the control of education by the monks, 
yet most of them were so organized that the teaching staff had 
to be taken from the clergy of the state church. That situation 
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continued in England until the educational reforms of the 
nineteenth century. 

Luther and Melancthon revolutionized the schools of 
Germany from the universities down to the elementary grades, 
giving to the educational system a less narrowly ecclesiastical 
and a more broadly humanistic character. In Holland the 
elementary schools were established under the auspices of the 
Reformed Churches. The first schools in the American colonies 
were founded by the Dutch, for the church—state of Holland 
insisted that the trading company should provide schools 
and churches for each of the settlements. 

The first general law establishing schools on this continent 
was passed by the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1647; and 
this was closely followed in 1650 by a similar law in the Con- 
necticut Colony. The somewhat involved preamble to the 
Massachusetts law thus states its dominant motive: 

It being one chief object of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men 
from the knowledge of the Scriptures, as, in former times, keeping them 
in an unknown tongue, so in these later times, by persecuting them 
from the use of tongues; so that at last the true sense and meaning of the 
original might be clouded and corrupted with false glosses of deceivers; 
and to the end that learning may not be buried in the graves of our 
forefathers, in Church and Commonwealth, the Lord assisting our 


endeavors. .... 


To that end an elementary school was prescribed for every 
town of 50 families and a Latin school for every town of 100 
families. Professor Paul Monroe says’ that 

previous to the latter part of the eighteenth century, it was the religious 
motive that controlled in education (in the United States). Conse- 
quently only when the church and state were closely united and when the 
church desired to carry out some general scheme of education, did the 
state attempt to develop and control systems of public schools... . . 
These early systems of public or free schools were largely due to the 
religious devotion of the New England people and to the practical 
identity of Church and State. 


* History of Education, pp. 729, 735. 
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This means that the influence of the church dominated the 
educational policy of the state. Speaking of world-wide 
educational theory and practice, Professor Monroe’ thus 
characterizes it as it existed until well on into the nineteenth 
century: 

The chief function of education was to develop the religious beliefs 
and practices, and the ecclesiastical affiliations and interests of the child, 
for upon these depended his eternal welfare. Religious material, and 
the linguistic training necessary for the use of such material, constituted 
the bulk of the subject-matter. Such methods were used as would 
cultivate a respect for authority and tradition, and would produce a 
dialectic ability in exposition and argumentation. On the institutional 
side the schools were either controlled completely by the church or, in 
many Protestant countries, by both state and church, for even where 
the state exercised formal control, both the teaching and the direct 


supervision were chiefly in the hands of ecclesiastics. 


During this long period of the church control of education 
things went smoothly as long as the educator stayed within 
the limits set for him by the ecclesiastic. But whenever the 
teacher or investigator stepped outside the limits ordained 
for him by the church, he was in danger. If the scholar dis- 
covered and taught anything that conflicted in the slightest 
degree with the theological system of his day, he found himself 
confronted by ecclesiastical opposition, which not infrequently 
went to the point of persecution.2. The horrors of the Spanish 
inquisition, perpetrated under the auspices of the church, are 
a black spot in the history of the church. The bitterness of 
spirit called forth by the scientific research of Galileo, Darwin, 
and Huxley, should bring the blush of shame to the cheek of 
the church. The cases of W. Robertson Smith in Scotland, 
and of Henry Preserved Smith and the late Charles A. Briggs 
in this country recall scenes that never should have been. But 
notwithstanding many experiences of this kind, education has 

t Op. cit., p. 408. 


? For the tragic history of this conflict, it is sufficient to refer to Andrew D. White, 
A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom (1896). 
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kept on its way and has established its right to live and learn 
in independence of the dictum of the church. Indeed, though 
teachers have been put out of church schools, their friends and 
students have in many cases taken their places and the church 
that expelled them is now itself under the leadership of their 
followers. The men who supported and defended W. Robert- 
son Smith, for example, later rose to places of influence and 
power in the Free Church of Scotland. The church today is 
not in a position to dictate to education. Nor will a right- 
minded church have any desire so to do. The church of the 
present should learn from the experience of the past. Wherever 
it has set itself in opposition to the progress of truth, it has 
ultimately met decisive defeat. The church and the school 
are rightfully partners in a common enterprise; they are joint 
members of the great fellowship of interpretation. The late 
Canon William M. Sanday clearly recognized this fact when, 
in speaking of the modern interpretation of religious history 
and experience, he said, ‘“‘The ultimate goal of modernism is 
the unification of thought, the fusion of all secular thinking 
and all religious thinking in one comprehensive and harmonious 
system.” 

What is the task of the church? Is it not to enable people 
to interpret the world religiously and to live religiously in a 
religious world? Every religion involves an interpretation 
of the universe; religion, whatever else it may or may not be, 
is always an attempt to interpret the universe in terms of God; 
Christianity seeks that explanation in terms of the Christian 
God. But to interpret anything correctly, the interpreter 
must be in possession of all the facts involved in the case. If 
he is ignorant of, neglects, or misrepresents any fact, his 
interpretation is to that extent incomplete, or incorrect and 
misleading. If this be true it is at once evident that the church 
is in a very real sense dependent upon the school. It is the 
business of education to discover and impart the facts that 
religion has to interpret. 
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Religion and education are in the very nature of things 
inseparable. For the church to prohibit or restrict in any way 
the pursuit of knowledge is to imperil her own future; if not 
indeed to commit suicide. There must be open and free 
commerce of ideas. The spirit of research must be encouraged 
and fostered if the church is to keep alive and alert, able and 
willing to serve her generation to the uttermost. If the task 
of the church is to interpret the world, she must know what 
that world is and how it came to be what it is. Science in 
its various branches, such as chemistry, physics, geology, 
astronomy, astrophysics, botany, and zodlogy, will enlighten 
her as to the nature of the physical universe with its fauna and 
flora; and she dare not shut her eyes to the light coming from 
these quarters, a lesson that great numbers of Christians have 
yet to learn. History, as is often said, is man’s greatest 
teacher. We are all her students. The church has much 
to learn from her. Particularly rich in instruction is the history 
of thought; and not the least important for the church is the 
history of her own changing doctrine. This cries out aloud 
in protest against any generation assuming its own interpreta- 
tion of life and thought to be final, for nothing is more note- 
worthy in the history of Christian doctrine than the fact that 
with the changing centuries the creeds of the church have 
undergone corresponding changes. He would be a rash and 
vain man who knowing this fact should venture to claim final 
authority for the product of his own thinking or the thinking 
of his generation. 

The church must always have a vital interest in the welfare 
of the people. She must furnish social motives for the masses. 
Out of her must arise movements directed toward the correction 
of abuses and the righting of wrongs in the social and industrial 
order. She must speak the word of moral authority to the 
struggling masses. She cannot keep out of the struggle between 
capital and labor. It is her mission to point the way of peace 
to the contestants in the industrial conflict. Nor will it serve 
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to cry ‘‘Peace, Peace, when there is no peace.” We are told 
repeatedly that the solution of the difficulty is in the creation 
of a state of goodwill in both parties to the issue. But the 
best will in the world will be ineffectual as long as ignorance 
holds the right of way on either side. Social and industrial 
questions today are complicated in the extreme. The various 
parts of the social and economic structure as a whole are 
inextricably interinvolved. To touch one is to disturb all 
the rest. None but skilled physicians should be intrusted 
with the care of the social body. To diagnose its ills and 
prescribe effective remedies is the work of well-trained practi- 
tioners and cannot be successfully performed by mere social 
quacks. These social experts should come forth from the 
church and work in closest sympathy and co-operation with 
her. Only if such expert religious and technical preparation be 
given the social worker can we expect to find the measures 
proposed for the renovation of the social order both adapted to 
achieve their purpose and imbued with the truly Christian spirit. 

If we turn to the field of political science we find the same 
imperative need. Never was therea louder call for wisdom and 
courage in municipal, national, and international affairs than 
that which is sounding forth today from every large city in our 
land and from every country the world around. This is no 
time for an ignoramus in political matters, not even if he be 
the most kind-hearted and devout of men. The wounds of 
the body politic, whether national or international, can be 
healed only by those richly endowed with knowledge of the 
issues involved and the conditions attached, and dominated 
by broad humanitarian, Christian motives. It is an obligation 
resting upon the church to furnish opportunity and inspiration 
for this kind of leadership. Without such leadership the 
kingdom of God will never be realized upon earth, nor his 
“will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

Only within recent decades has the study of comparative 
religion or the history of religions found a place within our 
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universities. We had been long content to think of the religions 
of the non-Christian peoples as composed of idolatry, supersti- 
tion, and ignorance, and so not worth our serious consideration. 
But today we are beginning to realize the mistake of that 
attitude. From two points of view our interest has been 
aroused. The missionary movement in modern times has 
brought us to realize the necessity of our knowing something 
of the minds of the peoples whom we wish to win to Christianity. 
Closer contact with the representatives of non-Christian 
religions has revealed the fact that there are some principles 
and points of view common to them and tous. Weare striving 
more and more to establish connecting links on the basis of 
common interests and ideals. We seek therefore to equip 
our missionaries not only with an acquaintance with the 
language of those to whom they go, but also with a knowledge 
of their thought-forms, social customs, and religious convictions 
and hopes. Not only from the point of view of this practical 
interest is the church concerned with the study of religions, 
but also from the point of view of its task as interpreter of the 
world in terms of religion. ‘‘God in times past suffered all 
nations to walk in their own ways. Nevertheless, He left not 
himself without witness’”’ in any generation, nor among any 
people. We are finding much to supplement our own inter- 
pretation of life among the interpretations offered by other 
religious thinkers. ‘The Christian philosopher does not ignore 
the philosophies of ancient Greece; he studies them diligently 
and learns much from them. The theologian likewise cannot 
shut his eyes to the religious thought of Persia, India, and 
China. He must familiarize himself with it to some extent, at 
least, if only that he may better understand the nature and 
meaning of his own religious history. 

The entire universe is an expression of the divine mind, 
but it is in man himself that the most intimate and personal 
revelation of Deity is given. The study of the human mind is 
therefore of first-class significance and value to religion. Both 
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from the point of view of its task as interpreter of the universe 
and from that of its practical work as teacher of men concerning 
the things of God, the church is vitally interested in the science 
of psychology. Only in recent years has the full value of this 
way of approach to the religious problem and task been under- 
stood; but today departments or professors of the psychology 
of religion or of religious education are found in all our leading 
theological schools. The teacher of religion is surely in no 
less need of the best pedagogical methods than is the teacher 
of secular knowledge. He must know something of the nature 
of the mind that he is attempting to influence, otherwise he is 
but shooting into the air. The theologian, too, is keenly 
interested in the findings of the psychologists. Such concepts 
as regeneration, the freedom of the will, immortality, and the 
soul cannot be formulated and held successfully in total 
ignorance or disregard of the findings of psychology. Some 
modern psychologists are undertaking to deny the existence 
of God and to rule out the possibility of the future life, but in so 
doing they are transcending the limits of psychology and to that 
extent are forgetting their scientific principles and methods. 
But such a situation does but emphasize the necessity that 
the church should know all that psychology can say, and should 
through its own scholars lead the way in psychological investiga- 
tions. 

Religion has no need to be afraid of facts. Facts in them- 
selves have never brought injury to the cause of truth and 
righteousness. Neglect and perversion of the facts or refusal 
to let them have their way has always been, and will always 
be, fraught with trouble for religion and the church. The 
church is in God’s world. She has a right there. She is not 
an interloper. She is at home in her Father’s house. Nothing 
can displace her. Let her acquaint herself fully with the 
furnishings of her home, and spare no effort in coming to know 
the meaning and value of her surroundings. An acquaintance 
with the history of the past will reassure her. The discovery 
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of new facts and the truer interpretation of old facts have 
brought enrichment of life at every turn. The indifference and 
hostility of the ecclesiastical mind to the progress of knowledge 
is in part due to that intellectual inertia which besets us all 
and to which many yield easily. We shrink instinctively 
from the labor and pain involved in the learning of new facts 
and the adjustment to new mental processes. We ask only 
to be let alone in our slothful ease. But perhaps a more 
powerful motive pushing us toward opposition to things 
new is the conception of religion that we generally hold. We 
accept a body of precept and practice as a quantum of revela- 
tion, and think of that revelation as having been received by 
extraordinary men in miraculous ways. For most people 
that carries with it the thought of finality. God has spoken 
once for all, and his voice will not again be heard until the Day 
of Judgment. But a knowledge of the facts of history and 
experience changes our conceptions of the nature and processes 
of revelation and teaches us to label nothing as final. We are 
ever learning and constantly coming to the knowledge of 
new truth. That has been the method by which our civiliza- 
tion in its entirety has been built up and there are no signs as 
yet that any new method of progress is at hand. 

There are blind leaders in many religious groups today who 
would have us turn our backs upon truth and fact. They seek 
to read reality out of the universe. They would identify re- 
ligion with ignorance, superstition, and fear. They refuse to 
learn anything new or to unlearn ancient errors. They would 
tell the scholar what he should teach, though they them- 
selves know nothing as it should be known. And all 
this is put forward in the name of real religion! If such 
counsels should prevail, the church is ruined. She will lose 
the confidence and support of thinking people and will speedily 
become an institution for the feeble-minded. It is the function 
of our church schools to save her from such a fate and to enable 
her so to adjust herself to the facts of history and experience 
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that she will challenge the admiration and win the devotion of 
the strongest and best. Science is today nearer God than ever 
before in its history. The astronomer and astrophysicist with 
the telescope and photographic lens have revealed to us a bound- 
less universe wherein law and order of the same sort as that we 
find in the nature of this earth are regnant. Yet that universe 
is complicated and involved in the highest degree. Its mecha- 
nism spells intelligence. ‘The physicist and chemist have 
traced the electron to its lair. They tell us that the most 
apparently solid forms of matter are in a state of perpetual 
internal motion. They say that we must now conceive of 
matter in terms of energy, and some of them are daring to 
prophesy that ere long we shall be thinking of matter in terms 
of mind.’ But whatever science may yet have to say to us, 
we shall owe to it a great debt for its discovery and description 
of facts as they are. No sane man wants to live in a world of 
illusion. He must have the facts in order to know how to 
adjust himself to stern reality. Only when in possession of all 
known facts can religion do its work successfully. 

The situation as it is puts a heavy responsibility upon the 
leadership of the church today. The minister as he contem- 
plates the task thus outlined might well be appalled and cry 
out, ‘‘Who is sufficient for these things?’ None but an 
intelligent and thoroughly trained ministry can meet the 
requirements of the church of our age. But that training need 
not and cannot be so broad and thorough as to render every 
minister an expert in all the fields of knowledge involved. The 
minister need be an expert in but one thing, and that is religion 
itself. Here he must have first-hand experience and adequate 
knowledge. But he can leave mastery in the various sciences, 
languages, histories, literatures, and philosophies to the 
membership of the church at large. It is enough that he be 
sufficiently well informed in or regarding these various interests 

* Indeed in recent issues of the A//antic we find one article by C. H. Farr, a botanist, 
on “The Psychology of Plants,’”’ and another on ‘‘The Mind of the Molecule.” 
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to keep alive in the ranks of the church a proper sense of the 
importance of these things and a proper attitude toward them. 
He must be enough of a scholar himself to make scholars feel 
at home in the church of which he is a minister; and not the 
smallest of his responsibilities is that of seeking out and 
inspiring young men and women to undertake the task of 
preparing themselves thoroughly for the work of scholarship 
in the various fields of learning. 

To attain adequate preparation for the great work of the 
ministry we have come together in this institution. We 
expect to unlearn much, but to learn more. We shall not 
shrink from new discoveries. We shall not fear any new facts 
that may appear in our field of vision. We shall rather welcome 
them as reflecting new light upon our great task as interpreters 
of the will of God to our fellow-men. We go forward not in 
trepidation at every step, but with a holy confidence and a 
glowing enthusiasm, assured that God goes on before us and 


that 
No harm from Him can come to us 
On ocean or on shore. 


We who are treading this way with you confidently invite you 
to join us in the great quest, and urge you to give yourselves 
to it with unhesitating faith, assured that those who seek 
shall find. 








THE TRUTH OF MYSTICISM 
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Mysticism is here examined from the point of view of functional psychology. The 
“reality” involved in mysticism is not to be discovered by asking whether the mystical 
experience yields evidence of some metaphysical entity arbitrarily defined. The 
outcome of a mystical experience depends upon the particular social environment 
which is emotionally appropriated and interpreted. The article pleads for a “‘free”’ 
as opposed to a “‘fettered”’ mysticism. Such free mysticism would yield a joyous, 
creative attitude quite compatible with a critical and practical interpretation of 
environment. 





Mysticism today claims to give us union with the supreme 
reality; to foster social creativity; and to lie at the heart of 
religion." Half a hundred definitions play about the head of 
the term “mysticism,” and according to the definition, it may be 
honored or scorned by scholars;? but suppose we begin by 
using the term in its widest sense, and later attempt to discrim- 
inate within it as to its value. Mysticism, then, is here used 
broadly to mean a warm and intimate individual religious life, 
no matter whether ascetic or practical; a mental feeling of the 
highest Reality; the aesthetic or contemplative type of prayer. 
Let us first consider the claim of mysticism to unite us with the 
supreme reality, and then discuss its relation to social activity 
and to religion. 

I 

To start from the outside, very simply, What is reality ? 
Nothing deep or cryptic is here intended—not the grasping 
of Reality as opposed to Appearance or IIlusion, but simply 
the analysis of our common everyday life. Not the supreme 
reality, but avy reality for us. Reality, then, is just an experi- 

«E. Underhill, Mysticism (London, 1922). W. R. Inge, Personal Idealism and 
Mysticism (London, 1913). R. M. Jones, Studies in Mysticism (London, 1909). 

E. Hocking, Meaning of God... . (Yale, 1912). G. A. Coe, Psychology of 
Religion (Chicago, 1916), chap. xvi. 
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ence of events including both things and persons. By asking 
not, Is the mystic’s Reality true, but, What is reality anyhow, 
we use a method of approaching mysticism that is frankly 
critical and practical. It seeks to interpret the actual experi- 
ence of mysticism to the man of fact rather than convince 
him of the truth or falsity of any mystical metaphysics. The 
assumption at the outset is that our world is not sharply divided 
into appearance and reality. Avowedly, this is not meeting 
some types of mysticism on their own ground; but it is the 
approach of sympathetic criticism, justified if thereby mys- 
ticism is placed in a new light where it can be seen and used. 

To return, then, to usual human experience. Man is an 
organism, responding to the stimuli of his environment; 
a social animal, in direct active contact from the very beginning 
with his physical and social world of reality. Indeed, so 
immediate is the experience in its original form in the baby* 
or savage group? that things and persons, the self and its 
surroundings are not distinguished, but merge in the common 
life of the inclusive situation. It is the situation, not an 
“outer world”’ or an “inner self” that is hard or soft, sweet 
or sour, painful or pleasant, tabooed or allowed, full of grasping 
or loving, or failure or peace, a fluid heaving mass of feeling 
and effort. 

Now man, in his growth, has definite needs and desires. 
Through social trial and error, he finds that some portions of 
the environment satisfy desires—these become things. Other 
portions /ielp him to satisfy desires—these become persons.‘ 
Other portions suggest or point to what will satisfy desires— 
these become signs or meanings.’ A certain group of desires 


and feelings seems to hang together, and to aid or oppose 


1 William James on the baby’s undifferentiated world. 

2G. Santayana, Reason in Common Sense (New York, 1920), p. 141. 
3 Dewey in Creative Intelligence (New York, 1917), pp. 0-8. 

4 J. Royce, World and Individual (New York, 1920), chap. vi. 


5 J. Dewey, How We Think (New York, 1916), p. 116. 
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others'—this is himself.2 In various ways he learns to dis- 
criminate—to associate feelings with himself, tabooes or 
regulations with society, meanings with the mind, and the 
mind with other bodies; and thus he introduces scope and order 
into his life. Meanings here are especially helpful, for thev 
lead him to a growing multitude of satisfactions in things 
and persons. Meanings, let us notice, do not separate him from 
his contacts with realitvy—rather it is through them that he 
widens his contacts. He still handles things, but more effect- 
ively; he still shares experiences with persons, but more help- 
fully. Through meanings or ideas, his fellows—who were 
always present to him, working together with him in the 
same objective situation,} and visible, like him, by the changes 
they made in objects—his fellows can be still more present 
and real by helping him to solve his problems more satisfactorily. 
Alive to his difficulties and to his mental tradition, they inter- 
pose their responses at the critica) juncture where he attempts 
to apply his mind to the problem, supply his lack, and thus 
fulfil his desire, Almost as real to him as himself are they, 
for they do for him what he would have done, were he able. 

Reality is grasped most fully, however, in conscious self- 
development, when meanings are not merely followed, but 
selected, organized, controlled, and enjoyed, so as to engender 
a feeling of resourceful and happy intimacy with the world. 
Persons become not only helpers or annoyers in general, but 
friends and enemies, graded and appreciated. In short, our 
usual experience of reality consists not only in immediate 
contact with things and persons, but in a personal evaluation 
and organization of these contacts into a more or less satis- 
factory self.* 

t J. Royce, World and Individual (New York, 1920), chap. vi. 

2 C. H. Cooley, Human Nature . . . . (New York, 1902), chaps. ii-v. 

3 Hocking, Part IV. 

4 W. Urban, Valuation (London, 1908), pp. 262 ff. 


5 Coe, op. cil., chap. xi. 
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Weare now in a better position to ask what is the experience 
of the supreme reality. It is simply the usual experience of 
reality raised to its highest power in scope and satisfaction. 
It includes, then, as was hinted above, two aspects: (1) a 
wide and varied contact with things and persons, and (2) 
a supremely satisfactory organization of these contacts, which 
we may call, for brevity, a joyous control. 

1. With the natural growth of the mind, things and persons 
assume ever new meanings, with their far-reaching contacts = 
and by actually moving within this system of meanings a man 
may come into contact with a wide range of life, as the savage 
who shares in the customs of his tribe lives a life more full and 
real than the poor brutish individual who has been thrust 
forth into exile, but less full and real than the modern man 
who is in touch with world affairs. 

2, Moreover, meanings themselves may personally be 
grasped and manipulated to sway vast domains of events; 
as, In practical life, the great industrial manager controls the 
drilling for oil in Wyoming, and the growing of tea in Ceylon; 
meanings may be grasped and enjoyed, as in artistic apprecia- 
tion, so as to bring before the mind, in a Tschaikowsky march, 
the whole mingled joy and tragedy of the Russian people; 
meanings may be grasped and sifted, as in the moral struggle, 
where evi] meanings are scorned and shunned, and good meanings 
are harmonized into a strong and joyous contact with reality. 

The supreme experience would be in intimate personal 
touch with ad? reality, through the uttermost harmonious, 
powerful, and satisfying meanings, in vast blissful memory 
and fulsome action: in short, in creation. Such must be the 
experience of God; and in so far as we share in this, we come 


into contact with the supreme reality. 


i 


We have now seen the nature of the experience of the 
supreme reality, and are prepared to evaluate mysticism as a 
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method of leading us to this experience. It is the thesis 
of this paper that the method of mysticism, in co-operation 
with adequate outer conduct, gives us the experience of supreme 
reality. This means on the one hand (in contrast to those 
who would scorn mysticism) that without its method of joyous 
control, of intelligent aesthetic appreciation, we cannot experi- 
ence supreme reality, we cannot feel God as close as we feel 
ourselves; but on the other hand (in contrast to those who 
would embrace mysticism uncritically) it means that we cannot 
experience reality or God fully, unless our social order allows 
a free and adequate outer expression of life. This paper, 
then, boldly asserts that in spite of the fact that mysticism 
exhibits within itself a variety of difference’ in theology, 
metaphysics, technique, habit of life, tradition, temperament, 
nervous stability, and visions or the lack of them—in spite 
of these differences, mysticism in general follows the same 
psychological method; whereas the radical distinction among 
types im the mystic life is caused by a radical difference in 
social environment. The mystics, then, employ the same 
psychology—a unification of life by mental feeling: but 
they differ according to whether their social system is oppres- 
sive, or favorable to free conduct. If this is true, mystics 
will readily unite, and show us the way to God, when social 
justice is everywhere achieved. 

The mystic method, then, is always a joyous control, or 
one aspect of the supreme experience. Discriminating within 
the mystic method of joyous control, we find that the three 
stages? of the method in all mysticism which correspond to 
distinctions in psychological function are purification, illumi- 
nation, and union. (1) Purification is a selective or moral 
activity, rejecting all tendencies, objects, ideas, and human 
relations which cannot be harmonized, which do not contribute 


tW. James, Varicties .... (New York, 1902), chaps. xvi, xvii. J. B. Pratt, 


Religious Consciousness (New York, 1920), chaps. xvi-xx. 


2 E. Underhill, Practical Mysticism (London, 1914). 
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to self-realization. (2) The effect of illumination or meditation 
on these selected tendencies is to organize and expand them 
by reason, which explores, and grasps, and enjoys. This reason, 
chiefly intuitive, is a correlation of ideas by their feeling end. 
It discovers nothing new, but harmonizes and emphasizes by 
“affective logic’’? like the logic of poetry. It is thus that the 
mystic is sure of a revelation, though he cannot express it in 
the common language of thought,? but must rely upon the 
symbols and artistry of feeling. (3) In moments of ineffable 
joy, known as the ecstatic union, this intuitive pattern is 
stamped upon the mind by the pressure of pure feeling, and 
thereafter is strongly potent in guiding conduct. Owing to 
the relatively uncontrollable yet intensely affective nature of 
this experience, the subject is passive, the mood is transient,’ 
and the content of meaning is fixed as by authority. It should 
be clear that this threefold process is supremely effective in 
bringing the devotee into the closest contact with the widest 
and best reality his circumstances have permitted him to 
embrace. 

But if a wide and varied contact with things and persons 
is denied, mysticism cannot give us union with the supreme 
reality. The joyous control is forced to work upon inadequate 
material, and only a meager experience is reached. When 
tyranny, injustice, or oppressive social systems deflect the 
individual from his normal intelligent practice, the elements 
in his life which he can select, organize, and enjoy are very 
few, and though self-realization occurs, it is narrow, and con- 
fined chiefly to the imagination, and to feeling. This abstract 
mysticism gives the desired unity of life, but compared to 
the unity possible under a free social system, it is poor and 
constricted. Such fettered mysticism is linked socially with 
oppression; psychologically, with extreme emphasis on feeling 

t Urban, op. cit., pp. 120 ff. 

2 James, op. cil., p. 380. 


3J. Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York, 1922), pp. 149, 210, 265. 
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to the exclusion of intelligence and effort; and metaphysically, 
with dualism, or a monism of illusion. 

But if the wide and varied contact with persons and things 
is made, mysticism does co-operate in giving us union with 
the supreme reality. The joyous control of wide and varied 
contacts with things and persons raises experience to its 
highest power in scope and satisfaction, and makes it a union 
(as far as it goes) with the supreme reality. In fettered mysti- 
cism, hemmed in by obnoxious depersonalizing social bonds, 
with only a stingy and twisted array of life’s activities at hand, 
purification demands an ascetic rejection of nearly all normal 
values if the individual is to attain an inner peace; but in free 
mysticism, reveling in the adventurous delights of business 
achievement and social control, the purification applies merely 
to the ethical expurgation of those characterless, unsocial, or 
sinful tendencies which disturb the harmony of the normal 
values. This free mysticism is based, like other types of 
prayer, upon a moral choice: it is distinguished, however, 
by going further in the way of unification by mental feeling. 
It is by no means a mere way of escape from the hurry and 
bustle of the busy world, but an organizing force that helps 
us to deal with the busy world in a mood of joyful poise and 
confident efficiency. It solves problems and clinches the 
solution with a glow of feeling. 

Once the morally rigorous selection of tendencies is exer- 
cised, over what depths and ranges of experience does free 
mysticism offer us a joyous control? (1) The intuitive state 
of mysticism is conducive to the congenial upwelling of portions 
of subconscious life, our instinctive tendencies, embodying 
ages of racial experience, our early and forgotten education 
and resolves, the responses which have escaped our direct atten- 
tion. We become one with the solid satisfactions of our past 
unknown life. (2) The passive and receptive attitude renders 
the mystic attuned to those subtler expressions of mind or 
minds which may be winging their way in the pervasive 
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continuum of mental force. Whatever value may lie in the 
feasible hypothesis of telepathy, or of spirit rapport, the 
mystic mood affords a ready tool for their progressive exploita- 
tion in the interests of creative unity of life. (3) Most signifi- 
cant, our free mysticism, in the unifying of playful aesthetic 
mental activity (known as illumination and ecstasy) effects 
an objective correlation of the total variety of human interests 
—laws of science, achievements of industry, victories of social 
agencies, tender joys of home, beauties of art, warmth of friend- 
ships. In meditation, these widespread meanings are gathered 
in a finer unity of oscillating idea and feeling, and the brief bliss- 
ful trance caps their beauty with its sure approval. The feeling 
of certain approval which the mystic considers to be the sanction 
of God does not, of course, make the experience an ethical one: 
it merely intensifies what is already there. The morality or 
lack of it lies in the nature of the previous purification. 

Such an experience sweeps us from the rut of routine, 
even from the usual hasty prayer, and lifts us to unaccustomed 
far-stretching earnest mental play, thence to descend with 
more sympathetic vision and controlling vim to embody 
these eternal contacts in the daily toil. It fills the life with 
“the expulsive power of a new affection” and fends off the 
attempted return of the exiled sinful urges. Since free mysti- 
cism works upon a wide and varied contact with things and 
persons, each intuited meaning has clinging to its ends the 
particular objects and persons and social groups which it 
expresses. You cannot dwell on the meaning of friendship, 
for instance, without thinking directly or indirectly of particular 
friends who are united in that bond: in so far as a meaning is 
truly a meaning it refers to solid plunges into life’s currents. 
Meaning and object reciprocally share the appreciation which 
falls to the lot of the other; the contact with persons gives rise 
to a luxuriant growth of meanings, and the grasp of meanings 
stimulates one to the sharing of work and play, of joys and 
sorrows, with all sorts of persons. Thus the free mysticism 
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leads us to the personal enjoyment and control of a social life 
of wide variety, to union with the supreme reality. 


III 


It remains, finally, for us briefly to survey the relation of 
mysticism to social activity, and to religion. As to social 
activity, we can now readily see that fettered mysticism has 
only a slight effect upon social life—narrowly disciplinary, 
or spasmodically antinomian; but that free mysticism acts 
as a powerfully creative stimulus to social renewal. But this 
distinction between types of mysticism need not always remain. 
The fettered mysticism of idle leisure and the degrading routine 
of the workaday world are two faulty extremes which may 
be reconciled and transformed in a free mysticism of social 
creativity, but only as we achieve a world-wide social unity: 
and to attain social unity is a tremendous task. Although 
free mysticism is a potent stimulus in effecting this reconstruc- 
tion, we need the co-operation of the manifold social agencies 
themselves, each busied with a particular rift, to overcome 
our vast cultural dualism, whose symptoms are seen in the 
cleft between profit and the toiler, in industry; between national 
honor and individual happiness, in world politics; between 
creative play and the public, in art; between the curriculum 
and the student, in education; and finally, in the cleft of 
philosophic dualism, between Reality and Appearance, the 
Known and the Knower, between ends and means. This 
paper is thus not only a brief for ethical worship of the indi- 
vidual meditative sort, but also a declaration that this worship, 
which alone can give us the supreme reality, cannot be generally 
enjoyed while the world-wide dualism based on social-injustice 
persists. The necessary leisure and quiet and beauty, with 
active play and engaging work for all, will be secured only by 
the vision and toil of us all. 

As to religion, in a fettered, individual experience, the 
mystic method is surely the essence of religion; but in a free, 
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social religion the mystic method is but one phase.t The 
other phase is the wide and varied practical control. Both 
unite in the free mystic life. Though it is not the whole 
of religion, the mystic method, by its intuition, is quite essential 
to it, making a contribution afforded by no other activity, 
namely, the direct experience of the personality of God. Now 
the mystic intuition varies according to the temperament of 
the worshiper from a mild glow to a sparkling ecstasy of rap- 
ture; but without such an intuition of objective ethical 
meanings at least as intimate as the most intense feeling of 
self in other activities, we would have no right on empirical 
grounds to declare that God is personal. Indeed, the tradition 
of the personality of God springs from the intuitive experi- 
ence of ethical leaders, without which God may be an external 
and authoritative creator, a fluid inner world force, a rigid 
moral law, an endless system of knowledge, or a discreet 
social mind, but never a personal friend, realized in the self. 
It is when the objective “ Other’? of things, and persons, and 
meanings blends with the subjective “Self” in the mystic 
intuitive communion, that God is realized. 

But for such a personal realization to be an intuition of 
God, and not the mere intense arrogant feeling of self, we must 
again insist (in accordance with our principle that a wide 
and varied contact with things and persons is one necessary 
aspect of free mysticism) that the Other must include a social 
mind or community; and this demands a sharing of experience 
with our fellows, a common interest in work and play. The 
wider and the more diverse this sharing, the greater is the 
harmony achieved, the keener the sense of God. Just as the 
trade between temperate climes and the tropics is economically 
more fruitful and creative than trade in the same belt, so like- 
wise, the sharing of experience with men of other classes and 
tempers is morally more creative than a routine acquaintance 

* Leuba, Journal of Philosophy, 1921, p. 57. 


2A. L. Strong, Psychology of Prayer (Chicago, 1909). 
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with likeminded folks. To unite man with man and group 
with group in such a “beloved community” gives us the deepest 
communion with God.* 

And finally, for such a personal realization to be an intuition 
of God, and not a mere intense submerged feeling of a rigid 
Absolute, we must likewise insist (in accordance with our 
principle that a joyous control is the other necessary aspect 
of free mysticism) that the Self which unites with the Other 
must actually exercise control. Modestly recognizing a limit to 
its grasp of reality, and generously conceding to all others their 
right to the truth, it should continually reconstruct its experi- 
ence, its contacts and meanings, in a fresh and growing worship: 
so that its sanction, though absolute, may be flexible, social, 
and practical.2 God will be found, then, not a stereotyped 
idol, not one more person or power added to our cause to help 
us win, but the personal-social harmonizing, without which 
our cause is not divine. 


=M. P. Follett, The New State (New York, 1920), chaps. xvi, xvii. 


2 Urban, op. cit., p. 382. 
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THE CHINESE CHURCH OF THE 
FIVE RELIGIONS 


LEWIS HODOUS 


Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, Connecticut 





This article gives an account of a new religion in the early stages of its develop- 
ment. It furnishes a living example of that combination of eclecticism and belief 
in an original revelation which is so characteristic of religious origins. 


The last few years have been marked by the attempts of 
the Chinese to adjust their old religions to the new world 
situation. Several sects have arisen, each attempting to 
bring into harmony the old religious inheritance with the new 
forces at work in China. A recent attempt has taken form 
in the Wu Chiao Tao Yuan, “The Church of the Five 
Religions.” 

This organization was founded in Tsinanfu in the province 
of Shantung in 1921 by Liu Ming-seng, an officer in the Chinese 
army. It spread rapidly to different parts of China. In 
July of 1923 it reported seventy-five societies in eleven different 
provinces with a membership mounting into tens of thousands. 
The members are drawn from the official classes, the merchants, 
and the old literati. 

The ultimate purpose of the Tao Yuan is to harmonize the 
five religions of the world, namely, Taoism, Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity. Through 
the harmony among the religions it hopes to bring unity among 
the nations of the world, abolish all strife, and usher in an era 
of good-will and mutual helpfulness. 

The philosophical background of the movement is that of 
old China. Behind this present world is the First Cause, 
the Absolute, called Precelestial Heaven. It is regarded as 
impersonal, though often the writers speak of it as the Old 
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Patriarch. They make it clear, however, that this is an 
accommodation to the limitations of men and not a character- 
ization of this Being as he really is. From this great Being 
come all things and all truth like beams from the sun. The 
leaders of the religions of the world are incarnations of the 
Absolute. The different religions, being revelations from 
this primal source are all true and may be practiced by all 
people. Still, being the revelations of the Absolute, that is, 
being the reductions of the Absolute to the understanding 
of men, they are not the whole truth. They are but partial 
truth, though they are true as far as they go. The believer 
should always seek to come into relation with the Absolute 
source. The Tao Yuan is founded in order to prepare the 
way for the highest salvation which man can attain. While 
he may remain in the fold of the faith in which he was born, 
the Tao Yuan offers a complete salvation. 

The more immediate purpose of the Tao Yuan is to save 
the individual and to remove the ills which afflict society. 
One of the leaders of the movement states the matter as 
follows: 

The principles of the Tao Yuan are two. One is the cultivation of 
personal character, the other is the expression of character in conduct. 
By the cultivation of character the individual saves himself. By his 
conduct he saves others. This is what is called perfecting oneself in 
order to perfect other beings. The beginning is made in the cultivation 
of character. Those whose hearts are evil should turn to the good. 
Those who are deceitful should turn from vain things to sincerity. 
Those who are darkened by confusion should become enlightened 
through meditation. 

Character is cultivated by the keeping of the command- 
ments, or, as they are called, prohibitions. Of these there are 
ten: not to do anything contrary to virtue, to morality, to 
goodness, to justice, to mercy, not to oppress the good, not 
to harm, not to deceive, not to hate, and not to despise anyone. 

The character is controlled and strengthened by meditation. 
For this there are a number of detailed rules. The place of 
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meditation should be clean and quiet. The seat on which one 
meditates should be nine and one-half inches high and one foot 
two inches wide. Whenever practicable, meditation should 
be preceded by bathing the head and abstinence. The heart 
should be calm and the spirit peaceful. Every wandering and 
vain thought should be banished. The anaesthesia of thought 
should be sought. As long as one is occupied with the partic- 
ular and the individual there is always present the sense of 
difference and where there is difference there is strife and lack 
of harmony. As one leaves the particular behind he enters the 
pure realm where the Tao, the Absolute abides. The nearer 
he comes to the Precelestial Heaven the purer the thought 
and the calmer the heart. Meditation is carried on for four 
minutes at a time. After this the sitter may take a walk and 
then sit again for another four minutes. The rules do not 
insist on the posture. If the individual for any reason finds 
it impossible to sit, he may meditate with the heart. The 
difference of this meditation and that in the West is in the fact 
that here no definite image is held before the mind. The 
attempt is made to get away from the concrete to the abstract. 
The western mystic comes into union with his Lord and then 
experiences the highest bliss. The Eastern mystic loses him- 
self in the abstract. 

Besides daily meditation the members also practice self- 
examination. In the quiet of the evening the day’s deeds 
are passed in review and the sins are duly recorded. Such 
matters as neglecting meditation, pride, irascibility, impatience, 
and obstruction are classed with the taking of opium, morphine, 
drinking wine, and gambling as serious sins. On the other 
hand, scolding, anger, and lying are simply called sins. Such 
sins should be noted down in a book and then at the weekly 
meeting should be confessed. At this gathering the president 
of the society leads in the confession. All confession is done 
in silence. After the confession all repair to a quiet room and 
there atone for their sins by sitting in meditation. For every 
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ordinary sin one must sit four sittings of four minutes each 
and for every serious sin he must sit twelve sittings of four 
minutes each. In case the individual has committed so many 
sins that he finds it impossible to atone for them in the public 
meditation room he may do so at home. On the first and the 
fifteenth of each month there is a special meeting at which 
sins are forgiven. 

The second aim of the society is the philanthropic work 
for the improvement of the conditions of life of the unfortunate 
people. The societies have undertaken a large number of 
works of mercy. They have assisted the famine-stricken 
regions, established hospitals, dispensaries, schools for the poor, 
the deaf, dumb, and blind. While the Chinese have always 
done a great deal for the submerged classes these groups are 
well organized and are trying to relieve the people throughout 
the nation and have their eyes upon the whole world. 

The Red Svastika Society was organized under the shadow 
of the Tao Yuan. Its purpose is the promotion of peace 
throughout the world and the relief of suffering in different 
parts of the world. These practical endeavors have even 
taken form in the organization of banks and other business 
enterprises. It is not without misgivings that they are entering 
upon these ventures. The officers sponsor them, but not 
always enthusiastically. One of these banks is called the 
Svastika Mercy Bank and another is named the Tao Sheng 
Bank, which interpreted, means the “ Absolute produces.”’ 

The Tao Yuan illustrates the capacity of the Chinese for 
organization. The headquarters are located at Peking. The 
central organization and the local societies function through 
six courts each with its president and other officers. ‘These 
courts are the Court of the President and Administration, 
the courts of Meditation, Worship, the Scriptures, Philan- 
thropy, and Preaching. 

Like other sects the Tao Yuan has its scriptures. The 
authoritative scripture is not yet completely revealed, but is 
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in process of revelation in Italy. The scriptures are revealed 
by means of the planchette. In China this instrument consists 
of a forked stick with a perpendicular piece at the fork which 
is used as a pen. The stick is suspended from the ceiling 
by acord. Each end of the fork is held by a man. The per- 
pendicular point is manipulated in a platter with fine sand. 
Incense is burned and incantations are recited. When the 
two individuals manipulating the stick are possessed by the 
spirit invoked the pen begins to write. As soon as the character 
is written it is read by an assistant and copied by another. 
The sand is smoothed and the pen writes on. The scriptures 
were communicated in part to the founder by means of the 
planchette. He was so impressed that he decided that he 
would never use the planchette for any ordinary purpose. 
Besides the scriptures and tracts the society publishes a 
philosophical magazine which appears thirty-six times a year. 
At Nanking a daily called the Svastika is published. It gives 
the daily news like other papers in China. Besides this it gives 
information about the societies and discussions of the tenets 
of the order and special communications from the planchette. 
The place of the planchette is very important. It is 
regarded as the instrument through which revelations are 
received from the great Father and also from the founders 
of the great religions. In fact messages have been received 
from many famous men. Aristotle, Plato, Lincoln, Verbiest, 
and numerous others have contributed to the authority of the 
Tao Yuan. Not only messages, but rough pictures of these 
men are drawn by the planchette. Pictures are also secured 
by pointing the camera at a black cloth, or simply into the air. 
If properly developed there will appear the picture of an 
immortal, or a saint of the past. The planchette also reveals 
matters of immediate concern and recipes for various diseases. 
Sometimes there are messages without the intervention of 
human hands. In this case the brush is suspended from the 


ceiling and the characters are written on paper. The plan- 
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chette and its remarkable messages supply the sense of a myste- 
rious higher power which is so necessary in the early stages 
of a popular religious movement. 

Closely connected with the planchette is the working of 
miracles by the leaders of the movement. One of them by 
writing the character for sincerity produced a heavy snowfall 
in the province of Shensi during a great drought in that region. 
Another case is mentioned where a paralyzed arm was restored 
to its original strength. 

This religious movement makes it clear that the genius 
of China will not be eclipsed by the present world confusion. 
In the midst of turmoil and strife and the uncertainty of the 
times this is an attempt to produce order and a religion for 
men to live by. Whatever its faults, it is a sincere attempt 
to adjust the religious heritage of the past with the present. 
It is a movement that seeks harmony. It reveals the trait 
of the Chinese which should be noted by the exponents of certain 
theological dogmas that the Chinese will not long tolerate 
strife about doctrines. To the Chinese the strife, if such there 
must be, will not result in the victory of one party or the other, 
but in a higher synthesis of the truth. The Chinese are experts 
in the practice of practical relativity. 





CRITICAL NOTES 
THE CHRISTIAN PLATONISM OF DEAN INGE 
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There could be no finer witness to the vitality of Platonism than its 
reappearance in the avowed “Christian Platonist” William Ralph 
Inge, dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. Dean Inge is but one of a 
long and unbroken succession, but he is free from that thraldom to 
Hegelianism which has for so long restricted the influence of the British 
idealists. 


I 


The outstanding principles of Dean Inge’s Platonism, as he outlines 
it in his two series of Outspoken Essays and especially in his Confessio 
Fidei in the second series, may be summarized as follows: 

1. The principle of value is the basis of religion, and this principle 
we owe primarily to Plato. 

Doubtless this is true, although the concept of value itself, as applied 
to religious philosophy, is a modern one whose currency is chiefly owing 
to Schleiermacher, Lotze, and Ritschl. It may be used, and indeed 
has been used, to construct a quite un-Platonic philosophy of empirical 
values.? 

The distinguishing characteristic of Plato’s philosophy is that it is a 
philosophy of eternal values. As such it is closely bound up with the 
doctrine of ideas. ‘To say, however, as Dean Inge does, that the doctrine 
of values is ‘identical with the doctrine of Ideas’? is to say both less and 
more than Plato said. Less, because the ideas were for him not only the 
supreme values but the supreme realities, and more, because the concept 
of value was implicit rather than explicit in his philosophy. Yet Dean 
Inge has recovered and re-emphasized the fundamental note of Platonism. 
Truth, beauty, goodness, are, indeed, the supreme values of existence, 
and as such they are the supreme realities of religion. And Plato is their 

tE.g¢., by Hoffding in his Philosophy of Religion. 

2 Outspoken Essays, Second Series, p. 26. 
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prophet, although by no means their only or their earliest prophet. 
Else what shall we say of Zoroaster and Gautama and Isaiah ? 

2. In keeping with his conception of religion as ‘the faith that gives 
substance to values’? Dean Inge follows Plato in conceiving of God as 
the “ Valor valorum, the value of values, the supreme value.’? Although 
this again is an inference from Plato rather than his own formulation 
no one who knows Plato would question its essential justice. As the 
value of values, God is necessarily transcendent, as well as immanent. 
This is where Dean Inge’s emphasis lies. He wisely decries a doctrine 
of pure immanence which “leads logically to the acceptance of the world 
as we find it, as all equally good and equally divine.’”? 

The transcendent God of Plato is, as Dean Inge affirms, also essen- 
tially a Creator. “Desiring to make all things as like to himself as 
possible He created the world.”’ The world is thus a “necessary act of 
his benevolence” and “an integral part of his experience,” though not 
“an essential part of his existence.’’* ‘This is certainly true to the mind 
of Plato, although Dean Inge ignores the difficult problem of the method 
of creation which Plato treated allegorically in the 7imaeus and which 
the neo-Platonists tried to solve with their doctrine of emanations. 

3. Dean Inge would seem to be on the whole true to Plato—although 
here there might be disagreement—in his conception of the nature of reli- 
gious knowledge as experience. He is too thorough a Plato scholar, how- 
ever, not to guard himself at this point, as he does by stating that “this line 
of proof is open to Platonists and Christians alike.’’> Open to the Plato- 
nist, it certainly is. But is it Platonic? He does not term Plato a mystic, 
but wisely says: “ Mysticism rests on the gallant faith of Plato, that 
‘the completely real can be completely known.’’’ This is in accord with 
Jowett’s comment on the Phaedrus: “No one can truly appreciate the 
dialogues of Plato, especially the Phaedrus, Symposium, and parts of 
the Republic, who has not a sympathy with mysticism.”” Plato was 
certainly mystical in his temperament and in his philosophy, but he 
was also thoroughly rational (though not a rationalist), as the place he 
gives to the dialectic distinctly proves. 

Does the dialectic simply clear away obstacles and prepare the way 
for the exercise of intuitive vision, as it is represented in the Symposium, 
or is it an independent road to truth? How are the two processes 
related? These are questions which Dean Inge could hardly have been 
expected to discuss in so brief an essay as the Confessio Fidei, but they 


* Outspoken Essays, Second Series, p. 26. 


*Jbid., p. 11. 3 Timaeus. 4Op. cit., p. 12. 5 [bid., p. 14. 
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are too essential to pass over. In any case the term experience, especially 
when identified with prayer, is too modern and too closely bound up 
with Christianity, as well as with religious psychology, to warrant the 
assumption of its identification with Platonism without qualification 
and explanation. The most that can be said is that it is in line with 
one of the main tendencies of Plato’s thought. 

4. There is no respect in which Dean Inge so clearly and so sugges- 
tively reflects the philosophy of Plato as in his interpretation of the 
nature and meaning of the eternal order. Without confidence in such a 
spiritual order religion cannot endure. “Indeed, I do not think that 
faith in God can be justified,” says Dean Inge, “unless we believe in 
an eternal spiritual world of which this world is an imperfect likeness.’”! 
With the first part of that judgment most Christians would agree, for 
it is suggested in Jesus’ words in the Lord’s Prayer, “on earth as it is in 
heaven,” but as to the kind and degree of “correspondence”? between 
except Swedenborg ? 





the two worlds who knows 

It is only in the light of a conception of a life eternal, above the muta- 
tions and limitations of time, that a worthy conception of immortality 
can be had. Upon this Dean Inge rightly insists. Otherwise immor- 
tality degenerates into mere survival and is easily confused with that 
secularization of life which he dislikes as heartily as he does its philo- 
sophical counterpart, naturalism. Reliance upon psychic phenomena, 
which he terms “‘necromancy,” seems to him wholly out of keeping with 
any true conception of immortality. 


II 


In spite of the condensed and fragmentary character of his inter- 
pretation of Platonism,? Dean Inge has, it seems to me, vindicated 
anew its abiding worth, reaffirmed the vitality of its shining truths, and 
applied it to modern thought and life in an illuminating and convincing 
manner. 

The question follows, How far is Christianity, in his thought, an 
advance beyond Platonism? To this subject he addresses himself 
in some half-dozen pages of his Confessio Fidei’ with directness and 
decisiveness. There is no hesitation in the tone with which he declares 
that the Christian revelation “puts the keystone in the arch of Plato- 


“ce 


oP. 25: 

2 The brief account of Platonism in the Outspoken Essays should, of course, be 
supplemented by reference to the Gifford Lectures, The Philosophy of Plotinus, in 
which Plotinus is interpreted in the light of Plato. 


3 Pp. 46-53. 
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nism.”” The Incarnation and the Cross are affirmed to be the central 
doctrines of Christianity. “It does not seem to me that any diffused, 
impersonal relation could take the place of the Word made flesh and 
tabernacling among us.? 

Concerning the significance of history for religion, as exemplified 
in Christianity, he speaks with a positiveness (though with a brevity) 
which indicates an unconscious transcendence of Platonism. To say, 
“that the Incarnation should have taken the form of a human life lived 
under ordinary conditions causes me no difficulty” is better Christianity 
than it is Platonism. It is, however, but a negative and inadequate 
recognition of the true place and value of history in religion. 

In interpreting the Divinity of Christ he finds the Logos doctrine 
of great illuminating value, as would be expected, minimizes miracles, 
as a Platonist should, though without denying them, and recognizes 
no sharp distinction between the glorified Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

Thus in the main he approves himself not only a Christian Platonist, 
but a Platonist Christian—which is far greater and better. 


III 

Nevertheless a more careful scrutiny of Dean Inge’s essays reveals 
several particulars in which he shows himself somewhat out of touch 
with Christianity and these are, significantly enough, points at which 
Platonism itself exhibits its deficiency. 

The first of these, as it appears to me, is a singularly harsh, at times 
almost petulant, depreciation of humanity as a whole and of democracy 
in particular. it is somewhat late in the day (or should one say early ?) 
has been discredited 





to assert that ‘“*democracy—the rule of majorities 
in action, though officially we all bow down before it,’’s or “ Our personal 
idealists need to be reminded of Aristotle’s words that there are many 
things in the world more divine than man.’® What, pray, is more divine 
than man, save God ? 

This limitation in the evaluation of humanity as a whole, especially 
of the masses, partakes of a limitation in the evaluation of personality, 
which is a defect of Platonism in which the Dean of St. Paul’s apparently 
to some extent shares. 

The Platonic ideas tend to become, by means of the essential but 
(when carried too far) misleading process of abstraction, detached from 
personality, apart from which they can have in reality no existence. 

rP, 46. 2P. 47. 3P. 49. 4P. so. 


5 Outspoken Essays, First Series, p. 16. 


6 Ibid., Second Series, p. 20. 
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What are goodness, truth, beauty, apart from minds, which are the only 
possible homes of ideas? The ideas cannot be entities which the mind 
beholds outside of itself. They are rather its own activities embodied 
or reflected creatively in outer form.? 

It cannot be said that Dean Inge, in spite of his neo-Platonism, 
conceives of God as impersonal or that he desiderates an impersonal 
immortality. On the contrary, in a passage of great thoughtfulness 
in his essay “Survival and Immortality” he declares that “Love guaran- 
tees personality, for it needs what has been called otherness,” and sup- 
ports his contention by quoting a striking passage from Plotinus.? That 
which he does underrate is, rather, the empirical self or ego, that which 
says me and mine3 Not that this selfhood is of any intrinsic worth in 
itself, except as it contains the capacity for personality into which it may 
by moral struggle develop. 

To find in each human being the spark of the divine Logos—which 
Dean Inge concedes to be there—is to find a potential worth in every 
man which he appears not always to recognize and honor. And in 
this he is surely out of touch with the mind of Jesus.‘ 

IV 

These discords are slight and seldom discernible as compared with 
the positive notes in Dean Inge’s sane and wholesome confession of faith, 
and it is perhaps hypercritical to dwell upon them. But there is one 
discordant note which he sounds full and strident which is clearly out 
of harmony with Christianity, if not with Platonism itself, (the only 
note that seems to warrant the sobriquet of “the Gloomy Dean’’) and 
that is his depreciation of the idea of progress. The Romanes lecture 
with this title is a brilliant and pertinent piece of criticism in so far as it 
deals with the cheap and illusory notion of what a friend of mine calls 
“our ascent on the mechanical escalator.” But as for disposing of the 
idea of true progress, which we have come to regard as inherent in the 

‘This is recognized by Dean Inge in the first volume of his The Philosophy of 
Plotinus, p. 76. It might be questioned whether he does not, like Miinsterberg, 
fail to give that priority among the ideas to goodness, or righteousness, which Jesus 
assigns to it (Matt. 6:33). But this is refuted by his inclusion within the beautiful 
(7d xadov) “of all that is worthy of love and admiration.” The Philosophy of Plotinus, 
IE; 20%. 

2 Outspoken Essays, First Series, p. 278. (Tenth impression.) 

3 See ibid., p. 275. 

4It is this undervaluation of the potentiality in man which Principal Jacks criti- 
cizes, from another point of view, in his review of Dean Inge’s Second Series of Out- 
spoken Essays in the Hibbert Journal, January, 1923. 
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entire cosmic and human movement, that is quite another matter. And 
yet this is what the Gloomy Dean virtually essays to do. Beginning 
with an impressive résumé of the historic judgments of world thinkers 
adverse to the idea of progress—which might readily be offset by an 
equal or more impressive citation of statements of an opposite character 





he proceeds to paint a dismal picture of the negation which natural 
science imposes upon the idea of progress, passes on to consider the 
influence of “the superstition of progress’? upon philosophy, and closes 
with the dreary prospect that the utmost that may be expected in the 
future are “new varieties of achievement”’ in individual progress, “new 
flowering times of genius,’’ but no sure and steady gain in the character 
and condition of the race as a whole, in a word, no kingdom of God on 
earth. In place of the “superstition of progress’? we are offered as a 
substitute “to live in the knowledge and enjoyment of the absolute 
values, Truth, Goodness, and Beauty.’’* In support of this substitute 
we are reminded that “ Plato says of his Ideal State that it does not much 
matter whether it is ever realized on earth or not.’? If this is a true 
interpretation of Plato—and an appeal to The Laws, which is directed 
toward the concrete realization of the ideal state, would certainly modify 
if not refute this conclusion—it certainly is wholly out of keeping with 
the ideal of Jesus, at least with the meaning which modern Christians 
have put upon his words. The ideal of progress is, it seems to me, 
wrought into the very structure of Christianity, and indeed into the 
human mind itself. 

To be sure, there is much that seems to show that progress is a mere 
delusion. The seismic thrust of the Great War and its aftermath has 
overthrown the air castles which the opening of the twentieth century 
encouraged us to build. We are cast down, but not into despair. It 
is surely unjust to a humanity that had begun to take on some slight 
semblance of brotherhood to condemn its aspirations and achievements 
as utterly hopeless and vain because of this lapse into barbarism, just 
as it would be unjust to condemn an individual who was slowly making 
his way upward because of one hour’s madness in which he had forgotten 
all his ideals and purposes and lapsed into deviltry or despair. 

The progress upward since man began his long climb has been slow 
enough when compared with what might have been. But Emerson’s 
query is not without pertinence: We know that humanity is mean, but 
how do we know that it is mean? We all know, as does Dean Inge, 
that the moral attainment of the race has been pitifully meager, even 


™ Outspoken Essays, Second Series, p. 182. 2 [bid., p. 182. 
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under the stimulus of Christianity, but the very fact that we are so 
poignantly aware just now of the fact is itself a sign of progress. We 
may far better trust the great prophets of the race with their passion for 
a better world; Jesus, with his burning ideal of the Kingdom of God; 
Paul with his glowing visions of a redeemed humanity; Augustine with 
his City of God; Thomas More with his Utopia; the Pilgrims with their 
dauntless theocracy; the Christian Socialists with their generous hopes 
and impractical measures; and the poets with their deep longings and 
undiscourageable dreams, than the somber and despairing picture which 
Dean Inge draws of the futility of all hopes of human progress. 

It is true that the Kingdom of God is a kingdom of eternal values 
which shine forever fair in the transcendent realm and can never be fully 
realized in the here and now. But if there is a Divine pattern in the 
heavens, a true Christian Platonism would appear to call for tireless 
effort to reproduce it in the world of today and tomorrow, with the confi- 
dent assurance that these efforts would not be wholly in vain but would 
approximate more and more to the heavenly vision, in spite of infidelity 
and stumbling and defeat. In fact the Dean’s own faith in eugenics 
would seem to be his inconsistent tribute to the possibility of a better 
social order, even though he sees no virtue in the labor movement and 
the socialization of public utilities which to many of us offer more promise 
for coming generations than does eugenics. 

Progress, it is true, as we have come to realize since the great apostasy, 
is not an inevitability, but an instrument, not an escalator but an upward 
trail, not a compulsion but a divine and puissant ideal that will not 
let us go. Development is attended ever by its Nemesis degeneration, 
but is never overtaken by it. 

Vv 

Yet, despite his unfaith in progress, the Dean of St. Paul’s is doing 
a service of the greatest value to our loose and unanchored religious 
thinking, exposing its superticiality and leading it back to “its old loving 
Platonic nurse,” bringing it once more into recognition of those eternal 
realities upon which religion rests. 

If our time will but heed his trenchant and well-directed criticisms 
and his wise Platonic counsels, we shall most surely make progress and 
thus refute his gloomy forebodings in the light of his truer insights. 








CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Working toward Church Union —The World Conference on Faith 
and Order is carefully and conscientiously seeking to define the questions 
which may be discussed at its coming convention, and has published a 
preliminary pamphlet containing suggested interpretations of mooted 
points by an Ang)ican group, a Congregational group, and a Methodist 
and Presbyterian group in England. The Anglican group proceeds on the 
supposition that the church and the faith of the church are of divine 
establishment, and that the main purpose of the church is to maitam 
and to explain this divinely appointed system. ‘Yhe Congregationalist 
group starts from the primary assumption that the religious experience 
of the individual Christian is all important. Modes of church organi- 
zation, qualifications for the ministry, and confessions of faith should 
aj] be judged in the light of their religious efficiency. The Anglican 
group feels that a true profession of the Christian faith is scarcely con- 
ceivable unless the time-honored Apostles’ Creed and Nicene Creed are 
made normative. Yhe Congregational group would hesitate to make 
obligatory the profession or recital of any creed which made mental 
reservations inevitab)e on the part of the individual. Al groups agree 
that there can be no united church (as contrasted with a federation) 
without a ministry universally recognized as valid. Naturally, there 
is a sharp difference of opinion as to what constitutes a valid ministry. 

These discussions should be of great value in stimulating more careful 
thought on the real meaning of confessions of faith and the real tests 
of a Christian ministry. The conscientious endeavor of the various 
Christian bodies co-operating in the enterprise is a striking sign of the 
power of an irenic Christian spirit in our day. 


Is the Church Dividing?—Rollin Lynde Hartt has written four 
articles which have appeared in the September, October, November, 
and December issues of the World’s Work under the general heading 
of ‘“‘The War in the Churches.”” Mr. Hartt traveled over 3,000 miles 
in the United States interviewing prominent representatives of both 
the Fundamentalist and Liberal groups in the various denominations. 

Almost every conceivable phase of the struggle is set forth in these 
articles. The author’s conviction is that the fundamentalists have a 


o4 
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morale which cannot be broken, and that they wil) work until they 
create a schism which cannot be bridged in the various churches. 
Modernists who think that the trouble is gradually subsiding or will 
gradually die out are blind to the facts. ‘The logical outcome of the 
struggle will be two great groups or denominations, Fundamentalists 
and Modernists. 

In contrast with the clean-cut position of the Fundamentalists, 
Mr. Hartt sees the Modernist position as one of almost essentia) evasion. 
To the Fundamentalist the Modernist seems to be actually dishonest 
because he persists in remaining in a church while refusing to subscribe 
to the belieis which the church holds. 

Mr. Hartt has not appreciated the fact that Modernism holds a 
conception of the function oi doctrine based on a historica) understanding 
of Christianity. Doctrines represent the attempts of Christian men to 
give reasonable expression to their convictions. With the historical 
development of ideas doctrines have heen madified. The present process 
of modification is quicker in pace because of the accelerated pace of 
modern education and communication of ideas. Modernists believe 
that they are truest to the real genius of historical Christianity if they 
remain loyal to their inheritance while encouraging such adjustments 
as are essential to a wholesome understanding of religion. Jt is dificult, 
if not impossible, for a non-historical mind to understand that there is 
a morale in this position quite as strong as that which is so evident in 


the Fundamentalist position. 


Getting the Facts about Religion.—Announcement has just been 
made that the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, of 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, which in the three years of its existence 
has made many valuable contributions to scientific knowledge in the 
socio-religious field, has changed its official designation to The Institute 
of Social and Religious Research. No change has been made in the 
directorate, which is composed of John R. Mott, chairman; Ernest D, 
Burton, secretary; Raymond B. Fosdick, treasurer; James L. Barton, 
W. H. P. Faunce and Kenyon L. Butterfield. 

The most recent and one of the most important of the Institute's 
publications is “The Religious Education of Protestants in an American 
Commonwealth,” by Professor Walter S. Athearn, dean of the school 
of religious education and social service in Boston University. This 
volume, the first of a series of three, contains the factual data and most 
significant results of the Indiana Survey of Religious Education, which 
was made under Dr. Athearn’s direction, and is regarded by technical ex- 
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perts as one of the most notable educational and sociological studies ever 
made in this country. Volumes II and III of this study, which will 
be published shortly by the Institute, are entitled, respectively, 
“\easurements and Standards in Religious Education” and ‘ Religious 


Education Survey Schedules.” 


The Ideals of Japanese Students.—‘ Moral Problems of Young 
Japan” is the title of an article appearing in the Hibbert Journal for 
October, 1923, written by Motoi Kurihara on behalf of the student group 
of Japan. Thoughtful young men of Japan are now more interested 
in cultured life than in materialistic civilization. They are asking for 
remedies in their educational system, which is now merely academic, 
and squeezes them almost dry with its terrible examinations. Move- 
ments are on foot to elevate the position of women, thus producing a 
finer type of family life. The youth of the land is eager for vital knowl- 
edge which will bring emancipation from decadence. A new interest 
is beginning to appear in religion. These and many other things show 
that the trend of Japanese life is in the ever increasing light of resuscitated 


social life. 


A Constructive Theology for Liberalism.—‘“‘So far as it [Liberalism] 
has failed in showing to our generation that neither the record nor the 
historic Christ need be miraculous in order to be divine, it has fallen 
short.’”’ Historical criticism has not operated to destroy any element 
in the record any more than the prism destroys the ray of light by dividing 
it into component parts. ‘The function of criticism as such is to classify, 
and is no more religious nor irreligious than Greek grammar. ‘These 
classified elements constitute theology’s rich field for the interpretation 
of the divine elements on which the record built. This interpretation, 
however, cannot for the present scientific world be built into a super- 
structure of miraculously supernatural materials as it was in the past. 
The modern thought-world is increasingly regarding New Testament 
narratives much as other religious writings of similar date are estimated 
with reference to their miraculous elements. A constructive theology 
is needed which will show that misapprehension, misreport, and the 
accretion of legendary elements do not obliterate the essential element 
of the divine message. 

Proof that no such constructive theology has yet been accorded 
general acceptance in hopeful degree is found in the powerful wave of 
reactionism, fundamentalism, and conservatism widely prevalent to- 


day. Historical criticism has been widely heralded, and, uninterpreted, 
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seems and is a destructive force in religion. Theology is lagging behind 
when it might and ought triumphantly to redeem faith from unreasoning 
fears. Such a constructive theology, according to B. W. Bacon, in the 
Yale Review for October, 1923, “will mean the recognition that a Christ 
without miracle is not less divine, and that though the mode of the 
divine working is difierently conceived in difierent ages, still the ever- 
lasting gospel remains.” 


Gandhi, Savior or Quitter?—Not even radicals agree here. A year 
spent in prison with five more to serve, comforted by a reflective phi- 
losophy on non-violent non-co-operation and memories of a hope for 
India’s freedom, Gandhi waits while interpreters disagree. The Living 
Age, of October 20, presents two radically different estimates. 

The one, Romain Rolland, pro-Gandhi, hails this new conscience 
of India as an object lesson for all the world. Peaceful boycotts on 
English goods, picketing of liquor shops to deprive the government 
of revenue, pleas for removal of caste distinctions, promotion of homespun 
cloths and made-in-India products, all reaching a tidal climax in the 
Chauri Chaura riot which the British put down rigorously, constitute 
a ‘‘moral object lesson” of high value to radical reformers. His non- 
violence is declared more revolutionary than violence, and therefore 
more vigorously subdued by the authorities. 

Evelyn Roy seconds those who take an opposite view. Gandhi, 
they say, took propaganda funds from Indian mill-owners to promote 
made-in-India products, won an ascendancy over an ignorant proletariat, 
who, when deceived as to non-payment of rent, access to land, and better 
working conditions, became rebellious, using physical force rather than 
soul force, and forced an ignominious conflict. At this point Gandhi 
turned right-about-face from revolution by any means to the blind alley 
of reformism by a philosophy of submission and non-resistance. 

Here stands the revolutionary exposed in his true colors as a timid social 
reformer, terrified at the greatness of the movement he was called upon to 
lead, and endeavoring vainly to compress it within the limits of his own reaction- 


ary philosophy. 


Consciousness and Its Religious Implications.—‘** Natural religion 
and in fact all the religions have in some sense consistently and persist- 
ently testified to the reality of a supernatural realm, or a realm of the 
spirit.” This is the thesis advanced by James Bissett Pratt in the annual 
Dudieian Lecture for 1923, which was delivered in Emerson Hall, 
Harvard University, on April 3. The lecture is entitled, ‘“* Natural 
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Religion; Consciousness and Its Implications,” and is published in the 
Harvard Theological Review for October, 1923. 

Professor Pratt rejects the radical behavioristic method of 
interpreting consciousness in accordance with monistic naturalism on 
the ground that man cannot be adequately understood or described 
without recognizing the independent reality of the spirit. He thinks 
that the motive of those who deny the subjectivity of consciousness is 
a fear of an epistemology which will lead in the end to a metaphysics 
which will prove fatal to the claims of monistic naturalism. His point 
of view is, of course, that man is not wholly a product and part of physical 
nature. He contends that there is in man an additional element which 
cannot be described in naturalistic terms. 

One wonders when reading the lecture if Professor Pratt is wholly 
fair in his interpretation of the attitude of the extreme functionalists 
in psychology. Is their greatest concern to preserve monistic naturalism, 
or is it not rather to study and understand consciousness from the point 
of view of a rigid application of the scientific method? A scientist as a 
scientist is not an apologist for any type of philosophy. 


Recent Advances in the Treatment of Leprosy.—lIn an article entitled 
“The Strangle-Hold on Leprosy”, in the London Quarterly Review for 
October, 1923, A. M. Chirgwin sets forth modern achievements of medical 
science in the treatment of leprosy. Ethyl ester preparations, containing 
the active principles of chaulmoogra oil, are injected intramuscularly 
and intravenously. This seems to be an effective antitoxin. A serum 
could never be produced from the leprous bacillus because of its refusal 
to be “cultured.” The bacillus is a very weak one, and will grow only 
on living tissue. It will die in twenty minutes in the sunlight. Were 
not this the case, leprosy would spread like a plague, and wipe out the 
human race. Since the incubation of the leprous bacillus extends over 
a period of several years, those who are using the ethyl ester preparations 
are careful not to speak of having cured lepers, though results with the 
antitoxin have been most phenomenal. Medical science, however, has 
a strangle-hold on leprosy, and there is every possibility that with a few 
more years of experimentation a definite cure for this most frightful 


of diseases will be perfected. 


Tendencies of Industrialism.—Bertrand Russell, writing in the 
Century for November, 1923, under the caption “Where Is Industrialism 
Going ?”’ finds humanity’s romantic instinct seeking a vicarious satis- 
Our industrial system entails a diminution of 


faction in imagination. 
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individuality. So our passion for romance finds indirect expression in 


sensational stories, melodramas, and murder cases reported in ‘‘yellow’’ 
newspapers. The employment of women is rapidly breaking up the 
family, and unless this tendency is counteracted by a very potent force, 
women will more and more share their children with the state rather 
than with a husband. Schools are tending more and more to feeding 
the children; many now have their midday meal at school. Religion 
in its traditional form is not harmonizing with industrialism. Indus- 
trialism is not as dependent upon nature as were primitive organizations 
of society. Industrialism does not think of nature in terms of super- 
natural intervention as did primitives who prayed for rain in order that 
their crops might flourish. Industrialism would make ‘‘means”’ of all 
things, and value them only for their uses. Russell sees the way out 
through socialism. It would give a place for art and thought and love, 
the creation and the contemplation of beauty, and a scientific under- 
standing of the world. All men, if the world is to be regenerated, must 
participate not only in material goods but in these things of more lasting 
worth. 


Indiana and the Ku Klux Klan.—That every time a Catholic boy 
baby is born, a rifle is buried beneath the church against the day when 
the church proposes to turn these United States over to the pope; that 
a magnificent home (a million-dollar palace, is the term usually used) 
is being built in Washington, D.C., to house the pope, and that the 
Vatican is soon to be moved to the American capital; and that other 
such preposterous ideas are current matters of belief in Indiana is the 
assertion of Lowell Mellett in an article ‘Klan and Church” in the 
Allantic Monthly for November, 1923. The growth of the Klan is the 
most important fact in Indiana today. Men who try to remain neutral 
and are neither Klan nor anti-Klan find themselves boycotted in politics 
and in business. The writer predicts a storm comparable to the worst 
of those in other states between the Klan and the Catholic church unless 
something can be done to clear the air. He suggests that the facts 
concerning the Catholic church be given to the newspapers. Let Catholic 
clergy be treated with the same frankness in the papers as are the Protes- 
tant. Let a survey be made of the activities of the Catholic church 
in politics and civic life by a commission of intelligent men and women. 
Even go so far as to force open Catholic churches—which, of course, 
would not be necessary—in order to prove or disprove the tales of buried 
rifles and ammunition. Do anything to avert the impending storm 
which can only leave bitter regrets. 
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A STUDY OF BUDDHISM 

Dr. Berriedale Keith comes to the study of Buddhism with a very 

thorough knowledge of Hinduism; and paradoxical as it may seem, 
this is not always the case. He is already well known as the author 
of a book on Indian logic and of another on the Samkhya, and he sees 
3uddhism with the trained eye of a philosopher and critic. His recent 
book! consists of four parts: Part I, “Buddhism in the Pali Canon”; 
Part II, ‘Developments in the Hinayana;” Part III, “The Philosophy 
of the Mahayana”; Part IV, ‘Buddhist Logic.” In the first he attacks 
some accepted positions, attempts to show that the historical Sakyamuni 
was not a rationalist but a religious leader in an era when elaborate 
claims were being made concerning some of his contemporaries. This 
is a timely reminder. 

It was the age of the growth of the great gods Civa and Vishnu in their 
various forms, and the Buddha’s success was due to the fact that he either had 
claims to divinity or his followers attributed it to him, and won general accep- 
tance for the view. It is conceivable that divinity was thrust upon him against 
his will, but every ground of probability supports the plain evidence of the 
texts that he himself had claims which necessarily conferred upon him a place 
as high as the rank of the greatest of gods. . . . . Given the psychological 
conditions of the times, it would have been a miracle had the Buddha been 


capable of the rationalism imputed to him. 


Our author is also critical of the Ceylon traditions as to the Buddhist 


councils; he shows reason to dismiss even that of Asoka, which Vincent 
Smith and others have accepted, and he discusses the various theories 
as to the origin of Pali, the language of the Canon, believing that “it 
came into being by a slow and complex process occupying some centuries 


lear that the Canon itself is a compi- 
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many volumes without tackling this all-important problem. ‘There 
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has opened up some new vistas here. He goes on to show what can be 
accepted by critical scholarship as constituting the Buddhism of the 
founder, and in this makes clear what are some of the main germs for 
later philosophical schools. 

He accepted the impermanence of all reality which results in the negation 

of self, and later in the utter negativism of the Madhyamaka; on the other 
hand, he believed in the doctrine of the act with its power potent to bring 
about transmigration, without, it is true,the apparatus of a soul, and this doc- 
trine, by insistence on the mental aspect of action as alone real, leads us directly 
to the idealism of the vijianavada. 
That the founder did hold together doctrines which strict logic would 
separate is clear, and it is no less clear that later scholasticism separated 
them. In the same way with regard to ethical emphases. The founder 
was both Arhat or recluse, seeking his own salvation, and Bodhisattva 
or future Buddha, seeking the salvation of others, and his teaching no 
doubt comprised both these ideals; yet today they have been separated, 
and form the chief controversial point between the Hinayana and the 
Mahayana. Dr. Keith discusses such points with considerable origi- 
nality, and, though he is not familiar with the Buddhism of various 
eastern countries by personal contact with it, gives us an account as 
accurate as it is sympathetic. Part II discusses the schools of the 
Hinayana and carries on the proof that the complex doctrines held 
together by the founder fell apart as later schoolmen elaborated them. 
Hie shows also how the Mahayana inevitably developed out of these 
changes, and how the work of eclectics at such places as the University 
of Nalanda helped to build up the new Buddhism. 

Differing as to the nature of reality, some schools developed an 
idealism and a transcendentalism which, while it was combated by the 
more orthodox, was reinforced by converts from Hinduism and supported 


by some sayings of the founder; we find, for instance, in many places 


re 


teaching attributed to him that all things start in the mind an 
fashioned by the mind. Dr. Keith, while showing that this idealism 
was not the teaching of the founder, also shows that it naturally developed 
out of some of his teachings. With this background he goes on in Part 
[11 to show how the great schools of the Mahayana developed, and how 
they elaborated the doctrine of ultimate reality. In this section it 
would be helpful to have a somewhat more extended discussion of the 
chronology of the great texts upon which the whole of our knowledge 
of the evolution of Buddhist philosophy depends, and one misses the 
critical discussion of the strata in these books, which is so helpful in his 


discussion on the Pali Canon. When this is said, however, it remains 
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true that this is a book for which we have long been waiting and a sample 
of this third section will make clear that here, too, Dr. Keith has opened 
up new lines of investigation. 

There are in fact in the Mahayana two strains of thought regarding Nir- 
vana. The negativism of Nagarjuna asserts that it is not created, not liable 
to destruction, not eternal, not passing away, not acquired, not wanting, and 
leaves it therefore in the same condition of negativism as anything else, so 
that it can be asserted to be the same as Samsara, since both are purely negative 
in character, and two negations can be identified. But the doctrine can be 
given a positive aspect, and this is clearly seen in the Vimdlakirti Sutra, in 
which insight is said to grow amid the defilement of passion and sin, even as 
the lotus grows in the watery mire, as the seed springs up in muddy soil, not in 
the air. Passion is intelligence; Nirvana is Samsara; the two are vitally 
connected, and the attainment of Nirvana must be in and through life, not in 
annihilation or abstention from its activities. Hence in Asinga’s Mahdydna- 
samparigrahagastra we have the character of a Buddha including superiority 
to attachment and defilement and yet connected with the passions of mankind, 
since depraved souls are to be rescued by the compassion of the Buddha. 
It is wrong, Vasubandhu explains, to see either the transitoriness of existence 
alone or the eternity of Nirvana; from the standpoint of suchness the implica- 
tions of both are essentially connected. 


This quotation will make it clear that this is essentially a book for 
the student and to him it will prove invaluable. It may also help to 
open the eyes of our philosophy departments to their amazing provin- 
cialism! 

KENNETH SAUNDERS 

PaciFic SCHOOL OF RELIGION 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


THE UNDERSTANDING OF RELIGIONS 

The development of a scientific method of interpretation of religions 
is a process painfully slow. For at. least twenty-five centuries the con- 
tacts and interpenetrations of culture peoples have forced upon the 
minds of religious leaders and philosophers the necessity of making some 
appraisal of foreign religions. Naturally, the scales were always weighted 
in this early comparison of religions in favor of some one true religion. 
Other cults were interpreted as barbaric and false or as the necessary 
adaptation of the truth to people still unable to receive the full teaching 
or as the degeneration of an original common truth through the decay 
of the ages. Occasionally, a pantheistic philosopher found the key 
to harmony in an underlying essential reality manifested in manifold 
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forms in many lands. Even in this generation, when all the highways 
of the world are open and the methods of science are being applied in 
every field of investigation, works of purely objective interpretation in 
the realm of religion are remarkably rare. It is extremely difficult 
to escape the net of partisan, traditional, racial, and philosophical bias. 
The apologist and missionary of any religion, as in the past so now, 
tend consciously and unconsciously to color their interpretations by 
the very nature of their task. The slow emancipation of the science 
of religion is revealed when it is necessary to confess that some of the 
most notable contributions to it have come from the anthropologist, 
the psychologist, the philologist, and the sociologist for whom the 
interpretation of religions has not been the main interest. 

To attain a genuine understanding of religions our first need seems 
to be an agreement as to what religion is. Everywhere there is keen 
interest in it. Its necessity and universality are admitted. But if a 
definition is demanded, the result is a confusion of tongues. One hope, 
at least, of understanding and of constructive interpretation lies in a 
method which will relate the ideas, institutions, and ceremonies of the 
religions to the life-needs of the peoples for whose satisfaction they 
emerged. Two recent publications' are of interest chiefly because 
they present strikingly different illustrations of method. 

Monseigneur LeRoy’s work is a translation of the French edition 
(1909) of the inaugural lectures in the chair of history of religions at the 
Institut Catholique of Paris. The chair was founded to offset the 
tendency of the modern religious sciences to interpret religion in terms 
of “aspiration toward the ideal and the unlimited perfection of man 
apart from all supernatural basis and sanction.”” Ominous as this may 
sound, the author restores our confidence by his exhibition of an amazing 
knowledge of the work of specialists in the science of religion. He 
assures us that his study will be impartial. He will face the facts as 
a thorough scientist, and conclude as they demand. Since modern 
religious science makes its chief appeal to the primitives, he will go to 
the primitives, the primitives of Africa, among whom he has lived for 
thirty years. As an impartial reporter he will set down what he finds 
to be the meaning of religion. 

Then follows a brilliant narrative showing the primitives’ reaction 
to nature, their family life, beliefs, morality, worship, and magic. These 
are pages filled with illuminating suggestions and realistic descriptions. 

* The Religion of the Primitives. By H. LeRoy. New York: Macmillian, 1922. 
x+334 pages. $2.50. The Comparative Study of Religions. By Alban S. Widgery. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1923. xxii+391 pages. 12s. 6d. 
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He points out the errors of previous scholars. It is easy with him to 
pity the poor primitives who have been forced to prove the theses in 
turn of naturism, totemism, fetichism, and animism. Unfortunately, 
our author also is a scholar with a thesis to prove. He can say: 

There we find no religious system properly so called, no dogmas imposing 
themselves, no defining authority, in a word, no obligatory “truth” given 
and received as such; hence there are no discussions, no heresies. Religion 
with our savages of Africa, is mixed and identified with everything: with their 
laws and traditional customs, feasts, joys, griefs, work, business, the accidents 
and incidents of life. It is even hard at times to distinguish it in practice from 
medicine, science, superstition and magic. That is why we have no word 
to designate it in its entirety. We call it by the general name, customs, meaning 
what has been retained from ancestors, what has always been believed and 
always done, what must be practiced to maintain the family, the village, the 
tribe, and if neglected would lead to certain evils . . . . [p. 39]. 


fe can give a perfectly naturalistic description of the adjustment of 
these primitive people to their environment, natural and imaginary, 
and yet shape and interpret his material to prove that they have the 
essentials of what he calls the original and universal religion—the belief 
in God, in the survival of the human soul, the idea of the beyond, the 
foundations of morality, worship by prayer and sacrifice. This conclu- 
sion would be surprising enough from an impartial survey of his facts 
but our author has still a larger purpose. Since all peoples, even the 
most primitive, have been shown thus to have the basic elements of 
religion, the natural conclusion is that before the human species migrated 
from the original spot where it first appeared there had been put into its 
possession a fund of religious and moral truths, with the elements of a 
worship, which, superficially varied by time and environment but 
fundamentally identical, make up the religions of the world. Chris- 
tianity, i.e., Catholicism, carried this true religion of the ages to its 
complete ecclesiastical organization, and kept it pure. “In reality 
there is only one religion, there has never been but one “nd there never 
will be but one: there can be but one.” Of that religion the Roman 
Catholic church is the guardian and interpreter. 

This work is a startling example of the ancient apologetic method 
made more than usually effective because it is garbed in the garments 
of science. It illustrates for the serious student the grave danger of 
working in the vast storehouse of the history of religions with a thesis 
to prove. Almost any theory may be made plausible by the careful 
selection of facts. It may offer also a positive principle of method, namely: 
Work with hypotheses that are not too precious to yield to brute facts. 
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The second book is a purely objective study, and maintains the 
scientific attitude throughout. Widgery divides the general field of 
“theology” into three parts: (1) The empirical study of relizions, which 
again has three divisions, all purely descriptive disciplines: (a) psychology 
of religion; (6) history of religions; (c) the comparative study of religions. 
(2) The philosophy of religion, whose task is ‘to formulate a consistent 
and comprehensive ideal of the religious life and of its implications” 
on the basis of a thorough knowledge of the facts covered in the empirical 
study of religions. (3) Pastoral theology, which links together 1 and 2 
and mediates between religions as they now are and religion as we strive 
to make it. 

He proposes and illustrates a plan for the comparative study of the 
elements of religions under the following heads: The Sources and Nature 
of Religious Knowledge; Supernatural Beings, Good and Bad; The 
Soul, Its Nature, Origin, and Destiny; Sin and Suffering, Salvation and 
Redemption; Religious Practices; Emotional Attitudes and Religious 
Ideals. The book gives a synoptic view of the great religions under 
these headings. 

The novel feature of his work, however, lies in the fact that he 
recognizes the urgent need of a working methodology for the scientific 
study of religions, and suggests some canons of method. Among them 
are: (a) the science should have neither the purpose of apologetic defense 
nor destructive criticism; (0) religions ought not to be compared simply 
as to their similarities—this is to neglect their true individuality; (c) the 
science is not concerned with the relative values of religious elements 
nor of religions as wholes. This would require a standard and no religion 
may be taken as the standard. (d) There must be no a priori presumption 
in favor of any religion. The empirical scientist will note the claim of 
a religion to superiority, to infallibility of Scripture and authority 
of priesthood as part of his facts. (e) In comparing religions the view of 
the intellectuals of one ought not to be contrasted with the popular 
view of others. (/) Religions should be compared as wholes, as types 
of religious life. (g) In the comparison of the separate elements of 
religions (which is the type of study he undertakes) it is important 
that the religions as wholes shall not be left out of account. 

In view of these last two principles it is a question as to whether the 
Com parative Study of Religions, as here presented, is not merely a scholarly 
exercise. Since any element of religious life can only be appreciated 
truly in relation with the religion as a whole, and since every religion 
has its own unique development and individuality, the main task of 
understanding and interpretation must always fall upon the history of 
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religions. While we were still searching for a fundamental law of 
religious evolution or for the essence of religion, the comparative study 
had a central place; but if every element must be set in the background 
of the whole history to be understood, comparative studies become 
exercises in the social psychology of religion. Nevertheless, we may be 
grateful for this comparative study because of at least three things— 
its excellent survey of materials; its impartial, scientific spirit, and its 
contribution to methodology. 


A. Eustace Haypon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


AN INVOCATION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Not long since, writers on the most varied subjects vested their 
discussions in the garb of psychology, often perhaps in the delusion that 
they were thereby actually giving them a scientific character, though 
frequently, no doubt, as a stimulus to the imagination and the conviction 
of their readers. Of late, the popular craze has shifted from psychology 
to other centers. Many have therefore ventured to hope that toying 
with psychology was about at an end—that in any case quasi-superstitious 
invocations of it would occur no more. That this hope has been pre- 
mature is indicated by a recent volume, substantially and attractively 
gotten out by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, on The Psychology of Christian 
Life and Behaviour, the author being the Reverend W. S. Bruce, D.D. 

The amazing suggestion is made that, it if be true, as is so often said, 
that in the present period of transition we need ‘“‘an interim Ethic,” we 
“still more need an interim Psychology.’”’ No attempt to provide such, 
however, is made. We read of ‘Christian Psychology” but seemingly 
there is no animus toward other types of psychology; at any rate, the 
words ‘“‘structural,”’ ‘functional,’ and “psychoanalytic” psychology 
continually appear, along with references to reputable works on the 
psychology of religion—works apparently to some extent read, though 
for the most part not understood. ‘Throughout the book the word 
“psychology” is capitalized. Is this because “modern Psychology 
loudly rebukes Christian parents who do not utilize the rich spiritual 
resources that belong to them” (p. 170) and ‘‘is entitled to rebuke the 
members of the Christian Church who have not made a right use of their 
highest resources’ (p. 168), rendering also other detailed services ? 
Or, more generally, because in this day when the ‘Authority of the 


t The Psychology of Christian Life and Behaviour. By W.S. Bruce, D.D. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner, 1923. vili+335 pages. $2.75. 
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Bible’ has for many people faded away, “Psychology” supplies 
“a new apologetic for Christianity” (p.17)? Dr. Bruce takes sufficient 
liberties with psychology to describe prayer as “one of the instincts that 
refuse to be shut down and subdued” (p. 155); and with philosophy 
to refer to “the law of auto-suggestion” as “a power” (p. 265). Religion 
is variously defined. First we are told that it is man’s “attempt to put 
himself into right relations to the order of things and to the Orderer’’ 
(pp. 1 f.). Later, more than once, the author adopts Ames’s account of 
religion as ‘the highest form of the social consciousness” (p. 134). The 
volume exhibits considerable catholicity with respect to religious experi- 
ence—for example, it maintains that “difference in types is much to 
be desired” (p. 217)—yet it contends also that the ‘‘nearer we come to 
Him [Christ], the nearer we approach to the one true type” (p. 216). 

Dr. Bruce professes to give the psychology of Christian life and 
behavior. Yet he includes chapters on such subjects as “History of 
the Science of Psychology,” “The Religion of Primitive Races,” “The 
Religion of Childhood,” and even “ Psychology and Industrial Problems” 
and ‘Psychology of Industrial Ideals’—the two latter chapters being 
introduced by the questions: “Can Psychology give any assistance to 
Christian workers? Can it help the working man to love his work ?” 
(p. 291). 

In appreciation, it is only just to say that the work breathes a 
sincere religious spirit desirous of affording some practical guidance to 
such as are laboring to promote Christian experience. In it there is 
much sound sense, derived from interested observation, and numerous 
suggestions which, even though not original or novel, should nevertheless 
not be lost from mind. 


Epwarp L. ScHAUB 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


JESUS AT THE MERCY OF ADMIRERS 

Jt is a commonplace observation that Jesus wrote no book and left 
behind him no documentary records of any sort from which future 
generations might derive first-hand information regarding the events 
of his life and the content of his teaching. But he was survived by a 
small group of admiring friends whose number has been constantly 
increasing throughout the centuries since his death. From time to time 
these disciples have endeavored to reconstruct the story of his career 
and to determine the content of his teaching, but they have represented 
many different points of view and have been actuated by varying inter- 
ests due to their own immediate situations. This biographical activity 
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began at a relatively early date. Its oldest surviving example is now 
commonly believed to be the Gospel of Mark, composed some forty 
years after the death of Jesus. Several years later the story was retold 
by the writer of the Gospel of Matthew, and about the same time still 
a third version was put forth independently by the author of the Gospel 
of Luke. The fourth attempt produced the Gospel of John, composed 
by a writer possessed of greater initiative and more vigorous powers 
of independent thinking. These are but the beginnings of one long 
story of the efforts on the part of Jesus’ devout followers at different 
periods and under varying situations to present a picture of his life, work, 
and personality suitable to the needs of changing conditions and new 
interests as these have arisen from age to age. 

This process of biographical reconstruction is still in full swing. 
Scarcely a month passes without witnessing the publication of a new 
book upon one or another aspect of Jesus’ career. But in this varied 
output an observer easily distinguishes certain main types representative 
of distinctive interests of particular groups of Christians. Four books 
that have appeared during the past year interestingly illustrate this 
variety. Under the title The Lord of Thought two English writers have 
issued jointly a volume of more than ordinary interest.?_ It is particularly 
significant as a protest against the eschatological views of Schweitzer 
which in pre-war days had been somewhat widely accepted among the 
leading New Testament scholars of England, the late Professor Sanday 
of Oxford and Professor Burkitt of Cambridge being conspicuous 
among this group. But the present volume is avowedly designed to 
show that Jesus did not entertain Jewish apocalyptic hopes and did not 
predict an early end for the existing social order. On the contrary, 
it is alleged, his thought ran along a line peculiarly suitable to, if not 
indeed anticipatory of, a modern conception of society where goodness 
is to be realized through the cultivation of personal piety on the part 
of individuals who then proceed to make society itself good, first in 
national relationships, and finally in the whole area of international 
contacts. In thus anticipating and sponsoring a type of religious 
thinking which to the authors seems to be the only valid one for a war-torn 
world in modern times, Jesus proves himself to be truly the “Lord of 
Thought.” 

Miss Dougall elaborates this thesis in the first two-thirds of the 
book. A cursory survey of later Jewish literature, particularly the 

* The Lord of Thought: A Study of the Problems Which Confronted Jesus Christ 
and the Solution He Offered. By Lily Dougall and Cyril W. Emmet. New York: 
Doran, 1922. x+324 pages. $2.50. 
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apocalyptic books, leads her to the conclusion that the religion exemplified 
by Jesus was not at all representative of even the best type of contempor- 
ary Jewish religion, but was a new creation, the product of his own unique 
genius, which apparently is thought of as having to wait for the full 
appreciation of its worth until the present. Next she makes a survey 
of the gospel materials which aims at demonstrating that Jesus brought 
into the sphere of religion two conspicuously new ideas. ‘These are 
specifically the conception of God as a loving father and the notion of 
brotherly love as the dominating characteristic of the truly religious 
society. This interpretation of Jesus seems, after all, to be little more 
than a return to the familiar position of Harnack, who thought the essence 
of Christianity to consist in Jesus’ teaching on the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of men. 

The third section of the book, written by Mr. Emmet, is called 
“Critical Verification.” He undertakes to show that Miss Dougall’s 
thesis is capable of justification by a critical study of the synoptic gospel 
texts. He begins his discussion with the hypothesis, which he however 
regards as an axiom, that Jesus was the first person in the history of 
religion to teach explicitly the notion of the fatherhood of God. Now 
the apocalyptic representation of a god angry with sinners is inconsistent 
with this notion of fatherhood. But it is inconceivable that Jesus, as 
Mr. Emmet sees him, should have entertained the slightest inconsistency 
of thought, or that he should have been so lacking in clear-sightedness 
as not to have detected inconsistency had it existed. With this formal 
statement of method given us at the beginning of the discussion, it is 
not difficult to anticipate the conclusion. The author readily finds— 
indeed he must find—that those portions of the gospels which are non- 
eschatological represent the true mind of Jesus while those sections of 
the tradition which are colored by apocalyptic imagery must have been 
introduced into Jesus’ thought by his mistaken disciples. 

A new book by Bishop Headlam is wider in its scope and follows 
more closely traditional lines of treatment.?_ Also it is less widely awake 
to the issues that today are most disturbing in this field of study. The 
writer has well stated his primary aim as that of defending ‘the general 
credibility of the traditional account of the life and work of our Lord.” 
The temper of the discussion is irenic, but at the same time it is an 
apologetic for that view of Jesus which is in agreement with orthodox 
ecclesiastical tradition. Bishop Headlam would speak reassuring words 
of peace to forestall any incipient doubts that might disturb the present 


* The Life and Teaching of Jesus the Christ. By Arthur C. Headlam. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1923. xiv-+336 pages. $4.50. 
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generation. He is aware of the fact that critical investigations have 
been made, indeed should be made, but he would have no one fear the 
possibility of having to face alarming conclusions. He smiles benevo- 
lently upon criticism, even upon the “higher criticism,” and then calmly 
ignores its principal findings in so far as they affect the customary picture 
of Jesus which ecclesiastical tradition presents. 

Tt will be something of a surprise to readers on this side of the Atlantic 
to learn our author’s opinion regarding the status of New Testament 
criticism in this country. Speaking of schools of criticism which deviate 
from the orthodox traditions, he says ‘‘the one which prevails somewhat 
largely, I believe, in America, denies entirely the historical character 
of the Founder of Christianity, and seeks the origin of the Christian 
religion exclusively in myths and tendencies.” (Page W. B. Smith!) 
This is not the only, although it is perhaps the most amusing, evidence 
of the bishop’s insularity. 

The atmosphere of ecclesiastical serenity that surrounds the figure 
of Jesus as portrayed by Bishop Headlam stands in sharp contrast to 
the picture of Jesus given us in the recent book of Professor Dickey.t He 
thinks of Jesus primarily as a representative of attitudes and as a teacher 
of principles which if introduced into our modern world would have a 
revolutionary efiect upon twentieth-century society. In order to make 
clear this exemplary value of Jesus, certain aspects of his life and teaching 
are cited. While admittedly he did not side with those of his day who 
advocated political revolution against Rome, he is thought to have 
assumed an attitude toward contemporary Jewish society that ran 
directly counter to the prevailing interests of the time. His view of 
the Mosaic law is believed to have been pronouncedly radical, and he 
did not share the current superstitious veneration for the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. It is assumed that he virtually revolutionized Jewish political 
philosophy by introducing into contemporary apocalyptic thinking the 
notion of a suffering messiah. And while he was no economic theorist, 
he is supposed to have enunciated fundamental religious and moral 
principles that would, if carried out, have an emphatically revolutionary 
significance. 

One finds much inspiration in Professor Dickey’s keen perception of 
the defects of modern society and in his ardent desire to transform it into 
a state where higher ideals will be realized. But whether these ideals 
were specifically the aims of Jesus, and whether true historical perspective 


* The Constructive Revolution of Jesus: A Study of Some of His Social Attitudes. 
By Samuel Dickey. New York: Doran, 1923. 165 pages. $1.60. 
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has been maintained in presenting him so conspicuously in the réle 
of a modern social idealist who was even “‘more ‘modern’ than we are,” 
are at least fair questions. That Jesus was in many respects out of 
harmony with his own social environment would seem to be amply 
attested by the unhappy fate which overtook him, but it is not so clear 
that an individual living at a particular period in history amid a specific 
set of conditions could present a solution of social problems that would 
be valid for all time and for every set of circumstances that might emerge 
in subsequent history. One might well ask whether the modern followers 
of Jesus may not be doing violence to his memory when they represent 
his interests and the main content of his teaching as falling in the realm 
of modern social idealism. 

Still another modern interest has recently been employed to furnish 
a reinterpretation of Jesus by a lecturer in psychology at the University 
of Geneva.t The author believes that historical investigation has 
already exhausted its possibilities in its efforts to recover the true picture 
of Jesus, and so can have nothing more to say in its own right upon this 
subject. Therefore he turns to the field of psychology—which field 
incidentally is the area of his own particular interest—for a terminology 
and for categories of thinking that he believes will lead to the true under- 
standing, not only of Christianity’s beginnings, but especially of the life 
and work of Jesus. More specifically, it is to psycho-analysis that 
appeal is made for guidance in this study. 

One is to begin investigation by recognizing the fundamental fact 
of the /ibido, which however in this instance is to be purified and moralized 
in the direction of the Bergsonian élan vital. The operations of this 
vital impulse in its efforts to realize its own desires under the suppression 
of customs and traditions, and its final triumph in breaking through to 
liberty in the love of one’s neighbor in the highest and noblest sense, is 
the magnificent ‘‘sublimation”’ which explains, apart from any tedious 
historical research, the true character of Jesus and his message. This 
procedure is thought to disclose the real originality of his doctrine 
and personality. His main purpose, it is said, was to present himself 
to his contemporaries “‘in the sincerity of his moral stature,’ and the 
source of his “vital urge’ was the presence of God in his own soul, 
that life-force which sprang up in him and to which he gave the name 
Father. 

™Some Aspects of the Life of Jesus from the Psychological and Psycho-analytic 
Point of View. By Georges Berguer. Translated by Eleanor Stimson Brooks and 
Van Wyck Brooks. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1923. viii+332 
pages. $3.50. 
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While our author pretty well lives up to his professed intention of 
disregarding everything that historical inquiry thinks it has discovered, 
he has not been able to escape entirely its influence. The very course 
which he traverses is that which modern historical research has labori- 
ously plotted, but its detailed findings have not been used in a way at 
all satisfactory. Indeed the manifestly mystical bent of the author’s 
interests was so strong that it easily transcended historical judgments, 
a fact well illustrated by his preference for the Gospel of John over the 
Synoptics. He knows perfectly well, and even affirms, that the latter 
are ‘more nearly of the nature of history,”’ yet he finds John more to 
his liking as a portrait of Jesus’ ‘essential personality.” 

Thus Jesus has fared during the past year at the hands of five of 
his admirers. For the Bishop of Gloucester he is still the stately Christ 
of ecclesiastical tradition whose significance lies fundamentally in the 
realm of dogma. For Miss Dougall and Mr. Emmet he is a towering 
moral idealist who, not by mere attainment but through a unique endow- 
ment, constitutes the final criterion of all personal, national, and inter- 
national righteousness. For Professor Dickey he is a social idealist 
accredited by heaven to be the model for all future ages. And the Geneva 
lecturer sees in him the one perfect fusion of moral idealism and mystical 
experience which make him an unsurpassable example of the religious 
genius. Each of these portraits is in its own way a beautiful picture, 
but is any one of them strictly true to life? In his zeal to accomplish 
the ends which he designs his work to serve, has not the artist too often 
idealized his theme? And yet is one to be condemned for preferring a 
portrait to a photograph! 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
University of Chicago 


CONCERNING THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


Of Maurice Goguel’s five-volume Introduction au Nouveau Testament, 
the third volume, on Acts, appeared first and was reviewed in this Journal 
for November, 1922. The first volume, dealing with the synoptics, 
is now at hand, and amply fulfils all the expectations raised by its prede- 
cessor. To what was said in the former review one needs only to add 
the heartiest commendation of the thoroughness and ability with which 
the work is done. Perhaps in no other treatise on our first three gospels 
are all the questions which they raise or we raise about them treated with 
such fulness. Of course no single manual of Introduction has space 
for so great detail; here are more than 500 pages on the Synoptics alone. 


t Introduction au Nouveau Testament. Par Maurice Goguel. Tome I: Les 
Evangiles Synoptiques. Paris: Leroux, 1923. 532 pages. Fr. 10. 
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Particularly welcome is the full discussion of the history of the gospel- 
stuff itself, prior to its fixation in the existing documents, the sort of 
investigation which Schmidt (Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu, 1919) 
and Bultmann (Geschichte der Synoptischen Tradition, 1921) have been 
carrying on in notable fashion. The analysis of the three gospels into 
their component pericopes for comparative study is done with extraor- 
dinary effectiveness, a task involving as much labor and detail as go to 
the making of many a whole book. 

After full discussion of all the external evidence, with especially 
illuminating and judicious treatment of the Logia (a term Goguel properly 
prefers to the symbol Q), there are extensive chapters on each of the 
three gospels, in which no question which any student could ask about 
any one of them fails of intelligent and helpful treatment. Far more 
than in most Introductions, we have here /Jiterary introduction, discussing 
the composition and form of the documents. Final judgments as to 
vexed critical questions, if seldom radical, are always marked by balance 
and good sense, and well founded on testimony laid before us. The 
reader feels at every step the guidance of a competent master, who 
knows his business and his material. 

To single out one detail, of particular interest and suggestiveness 
is the careful demonstration (pp. 250-75) that Mark knew and to some 
extent used the Logia. As to dates, Mark is placed soon after 70, Luke 
75-85, Matthew 80-90. Luke would seem to be earlier than Matthew, 
for while Goguel rejects the Urmarkus hypothesis in its usual form, he 
does bring a considerable amount of evidence for his view that in the 
Passion-narrative, particularly in the scenes associated with Bethany 
and in the Synoptic Apocalypse, the text of Mark underwent revision 
after Luke used it but before Matthew used it. Here is a point to which 
other students may well give a renewed examination. 

But, quite apart from details, the work as a whole is a monument 
of critical science and an outstanding contribution to gospel study. Its 
fulness makes it a library in itself and any student who can read its 
simple and direct French cannot do better than to make it his chief 
synoptic reference manual. As in the earlier volume, there are errors 
which escaped the proofreader’s eye. So Gférer for Gfrérer (apparently 
without exception); /rédéric-Christian Baur (p. 67); Weiss for Weisse 
(p. 77) and other slips of the sort. On page 279 the fourteenth-century 
historian Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus is ascribed to the fourth 
century. 

CLAYTON R. BowEN 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


[The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length] 


OLD TESTAMENT 

CUNLIFFE, JOHN W., and BATTENHOUSE, HENRY M. (eds.). Century Readings 
in the Old Testament. New York: Century Company, 1923. xiv+ 
384 pages. $2.00. 

A well-chosen selection of passages from the Authorized Version of the Old Testa- 
ment, well printed and provided with the briefest possible introductory notes, de- 
signed for the use of classes in English. 

FRAZER, JAMES G. Folk-Lore in the Old Testament. New York: Macmillan, 
1923. xxx+476pages. $5.00. 

An abridgment of the author’s three-volume treatment of the same subject pub- 
lished in 1918. It is a useful collection of materials presenting close resemblances to 
corresponding matter in the Old Testament. Such resemblances attest the funda- 
mental unity of the mind of man the world around. 

Rosrinson, THEODORE H. The Book of Amos. New York: Macmillan, 1923. 
OI pages. 

A school edition of the Hebrew text with necessary emendations and brief gram- 
matical notes and a vocabulary of the Book of Amos, This will be a useful guide in 
the hands of students of elementary Hebrew. 

SKINNER, JOHN. Prophecy and Religion: Studies in the Life of Jeremiah. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1922. viii+360 
pages. $5.00. 

An interesting series of lectures based upon the record of the life and work of 
Jeremiah. The lectures have special interest from the fact that they make use of the 
element of the ‘‘subconscious” in explaining the personality and work of the prophet. 


NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
Barry, F.R. St. Paul and Social Psychology. New York: Oxford University 


Press, American Branch, 1923. wv+122 pages. $1.35. 

A somewhat pretentious title for a homiletical exposition of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. The author believes that for Paul “the Christian Church is the real 
League of Nations.” 

Von DopscutTz, Ernst. Eberhard Nestle’s Einfiithrung in das griechische 
Neue Testament. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1923. 12+160 
pages and 20 plates. $1.28. 

Nestle’s introduction to the Greek New Testament has already passed through 
three editions in the German and had been translated into English before the author’s 
death. In the new edition, not only is the statistical information brought down to 
date, but several more formal alterations have been made in the choice and presenta- 
tion of materials. 
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GoopsPEED, Epcar J. The New Testament—An American Translation. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923. ix+481 pages. $3.00. 

A modern rendering into English made in the light of the most recent philological 
research. The version gives the thought and imagery of the original rather than a 
mere literal translation. 

Henry, Lyman I. Paul, Son of Kish. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1923. XV+3506 pages. $3.00. 

The life and work of Paul presented in story form but with due regard to the 
actual facts of the history. 

Huck, A. Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien. ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1922. xlii+ 

247 pages. Swiss Francs 4. 

This is the sixth edition of this widely used Greek harmony of the synoptic gospels. 
The distinctively new feature of the present edition is a twenty-five-page appendix in 
which are printed the Johannine parallels to synoptic passages. 

Knorr, Rupo.r. FEinfiihrung in das Neue Testament. Giessen: Tépelmann, 

1923. xiv+ 406 pages. $1.08. 

A second edition by Lietzmann and Weinel of the very useful New Testament 
introduction of the late Professor Knopf. The task of introduction is here taken more 
broadly than is usual, to include in its field not only the language, text, canonization, 
and literary origins of the New Testament books, but also the Jewish and gentile en- 
vironments of Christianity and the history of the movement down to the middle of 
the second century. 

McNettz, A. H. New Testament Teaching in the Light of St. Paul’s. New 

York: Macmillan, 1923. xix+320 pages. $2.75. 

This book is a supplement to the same author’s earlier volume on Paul. A more 
accurate title would have been “‘New Testament Teaching apart from St. Paul’s,” 
MALpEN, R. H. Problems of the New Testament Today. New York: Oxford 

University Press, American Branch, 1923. 250 pages. $2.20. 

A sketch of the rise and content of the New Testament, representing a traditional 
point of view. 

MerecuamM, Henry G. Light from Ancient Letters. New York: Macmillan, 

1923. 189 pages. $2.00. 

An elementary and eclectic discussion of the non-literary papyri for an under- 
standing of the Greek. of the New Testament. 

Monrcomery, James A. The Origin of the Gospel According to St. John. 

Philadelphia: Winston, 1923. 30 pages. $0.50. 

A plea for the Palestinian, as against the Hellenistic, character of this gospel which 
the writer thinks can be established primarily on philological grounds. 

Ropertson A. T. The Minister and His Greek New Testament. New York: 

Doran, 1923. 139 pages. $1.75. 

Mainly a reprint of miscellaneous articles and notes previously published in various 
periodicals. 

RosBertson, A. T. Syllabus for New Testament Study. New York: Doran, 

1923. 274 pages. $2.00. 

A new edition of a student’s handbook covering the Jewish history of new Testa- 
ment times, and the content of the New Testament books. 
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Sanpay, Wiruram; Turner, Curupert Hasartron; and others. Novum 
Testamenium Sancti Irenaei Episcopi Lugdunensis. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1923. clxxxviti+311 pages. $16.00. 
This is the fourth number in the Oxford publications of ‘‘O)ld-Latin Biblical Texts.” 

The book is a masterly textual study of the New Testament quotations contained in 


the Latin version of Irenaeus’ treatise Against Heresies. 


CONCERNING JESUS 


Bercuer, Georces (trans. by Eleanor and Van Wyck Brooks). Some Aspects 
of the Life of Jesus from the Psychological and Psycho-Analytic Point of 
View. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1923. vili+-332 pages. $3.50. 
An effort to apply the principles of the Freudian psychology to an interpretation 

of the life and work of Jesus. Believing that everything has been said that can be 

said regarding historical facts, the author feels at liberty to develop his psychological 
interest without reference to many of the debatable issues of historical inquiry. 

Burton, Ernest D. A Source Book for the Study of the Teaching of Jesus in 
Its Historical Relationships, Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 
1923. x+2097 pages. $2.00. 

The original source materials for the study of Jesus’ teaching are arranged topically 
with the texts printed in full. The Johannine tradition is listed separately from the 
Synoptic, and the latter is printed in the order Mark, Matthew, Luke. In addition 
to the gospel texts, selections are given from contemporary Jewish writers to illustrate 
the religious thinking of Jesus’ day. 

Dickey, Samuet. The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. New York: Doran. 
165 pages. $1.60. 

A forceful book setting forth the constructive value of Jesus’ ideals in the sphere 
of socia) and economic interests. 

Frnpiay, J. ALEXANDER. The Realism of Jesus. New York: Doran. 182 
pages. $1.50. 

A paraphrase of the Sermon on the Mount made with a view to showing that 
Jesus’ idea) is ‘‘ the only really wholesome and natura) way oi life possib)e for men with 
natures like ours in a world like this.” 

WALKER, THomAS. The Teaching of Jesus and the Jewish Teaching of His 
Age. New York: Doran, 1923. 381 pages. $5.00. 

An exposition of the teaching of Jesus arranged under the usual captions and 


compared with the Jewish ideas of his times. Stress is placed on the superior mora) and 
religious quality of Jesus’ thought as compared with that of his Jewish contemporaries. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 
Barry, F. R. Christianity and Psychology. New York: Doran. vii+195 


pages. $1.50. 

This book attempts to show the contribution of psychology to religious and ethical 
thinking. McDougall’s ‘‘Instinct Theory’’, accepted by the author as the first basic 
fact of psychology, is now being questioned. Yet the author reveals a keen under- 


standing of psychology and its implications in religion and ethics. The book is well 
written and very interesting. 
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Hocker, Kart. Phdnomenologie des religiésen Gefiihles (Handbuch der 
biologischen Arbeitsmethoden). Berlin: Urban & Schwarzenberg, 1923. 
Lieferung 111, 535-502 pages. $0.87. 

A careful study, based largely on the citation and critical expostion of what leading 
psychologists have held. It attempts to define the character and the content of 


religious feeling. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 

Evans, Ivor H. N. Studies in Religion, Fotk-Lore, and Custom in British 
North Borneo and the Malay Peninsula. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1923. viit299 pages. 208. 

A collection of new materials relating to the religions and customs of Borneo and 
the Malay Peninsula. 

Horten, Max. Die Philosophie des Islam. Munich: Reinhardt, 1924. 
385 pages. 

A critical survey, by a specialist, of the interrelations of the thought-forms of 
Islam with the philosophic thought of Western Asia. 

MacDonett, A. A. Hymns from the Rigveda (The Heritage of India Series). 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch. 98 pages. $0.85. 
Select hymns to the chief gods of the Vedic Aryans translated so as to preserve 

the original meter. The book has a valuable introduction. 

McGovern, Witttam Montcomery. A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy. 
Vol. 1. Cosmology. New York: Dutton, 1923. 205 pages. $4.25. 

A study of the Buddhist conception of the Universe, its nature, size, and shape, 
the ultimate elements of which it is composed and the dynamic forces by which these 
elements are organized. 

RADHAKRISHNAN, S. Indian Philosophy. Vol. 1. New York: Macmillan; 
London: Allen and Unwin. 684 pages. $6.00. 

The author of this work is professor of philosophy in the University of Calcutta. 
He has undertaken the task of interpreting to Western readers the development of 
the philosophic thought of India. The present volume covers the Vedic period (1500 
B.C.-600 B.C.) and the Epic period (600 B.C.-200 A.D.) The treatment of the religious 
philosophies of these periods is excellent both as to thoroughness and clarity. 
SCHAYER, STANISLAY. Mahbaydna Doctrines of Salvation (tr. by R. T. Knrcur). 

London: Probsthain & Co., 1923. vii+55 pages. 4s. 

The development and meaning of the salvation idea) of later Indian Buddhism 
interpreted in its relation with the religious ideals of its own milieu. 

Tuomas, EDWARD J, (tr.), Vedic Hymns. New York: Dutton, 1923. 128 
pages. $1.50. 

A selection of sixty-one choice hymns from the Rigveda, 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
Attinson, ANNE E. C. Children of the Way. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1923. 193 pages. $1.75. 


This is a series of vivid sketches of the life of the first Christians in Rome, setting 
the narrative accurately into the life and customs of the day, It shows how the early 
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church won the Roman world at the beginning by the quality of the way of life that 
issued from loyalty to Christ. It is almost too good to be true. Yet one feels that 
the facts have been the same since the beginning; the most convincing apologetic 
for the gospel is the spirit and the conduct inspired by it. 
BARKER, ERNEST. The Crusades. New York: Oxford University Press, 1923. 
112 pages. $1.00. 
This small volume is a reprint of the authoritative article ‘Crusades’ 
appeared in the last edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
BRown, CHARLES R. The Larger Faith. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1923. 193 
pages. $1.60. 
A series of popular addresses, sympathetically setting forth the points of emphasis 
made by each of the prominent Christian denominations in America. 


’ 


which 


Dreetius, Martin. Die A postolischen Vater: IV. Der Hirt des Hermas. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1923. 415-644 pages. 

Introduction, translation into German, and historical commentary continuing in 
the style of the popular handbooks to the New Testament edited by Lietzmann. 
FOTHERINGHAM, I. K. (ed.). Eusebii Pamphili Chronici Canones. New York: 

Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923. xxxv+352 pages. 

$16.00. 

An elaborate collation made on the basis of the Bodleian manuscript of Jerome’s 
version of the chronicle of Eusebius. 

GéroLp, Cu. Tu. La Faculté de Théologie et le Séminaire Protestant de Stras- 
bourg (1803-1872). Strasbourg: Librairie Istra, 1923. viit+336 pages. 
Pts. 

An informing and comprehensive account of the history of Protestant theological 
education in Strasbourg during the nineteenth century. It throws much light on the 
problems confronting Protestantism in France. 


Von Harnack, Apotr. Neue Studien zu Marcion. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1923. 

36 pages. $0.25. 

A reply to reviews of the author’s book on Marcion, which appeared a couple of 
years ago. 

JENKINS, CLAUDE. The Monastic Chronicler and the Early School of St. Albans. 

New York: Macmillan, 1922. 98 pages. 35.6d. 

An original essay on the early history of the monastic chronicler in England, with 
particular emphasis upon the works of Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris. 
Kriicer, Gustav. Das Altertum (Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte). Tiib- 

ingen: Mohr, 1923. xii+292 pages. S.F. 6. 

Of the many books designed to introduce students to the statistical side of ancient 
church history this is one of the most serviceable. It now appears in a second edition 
which follows closely the plan and point of view of the former edition. 
MANDONNET, PrerRE. La Canonisation de Saint Thomas d’Aquin (18 juillet 

1323). Kain: Le Saulchoir, 1923. 48 pages. 

A reprint of the introductory essay in the volume of Miscellanies mentioned 


below. 
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MANDONNET, PIERRE (ed.). Mélanges Thomistes. Kain: Le Saulchoir, 
1923. 408 pages. 

A series of studies published by the French Dominicans in commemoration of the 
six hundredth anniversary of the canonization of Thomas Aquinas. 

MopeE, PETER G. The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity. New York: 

Macmillan, 1923. x+106 pages. $1.75. 

An illuminating study of the influence of environment under frontier conditions 
is a factor in shaping distinctive developments in the history of American Christianity. 
PEERS, E. ALtison. The Book of the Lover and the Beloved. (Tr. from the 

Catalan of Ramén Lull.) New York: Macmillan, 1923. vitit3r1rs 

pages. $1.25. 

The first translation into English of this writing of a thirteenth-century Spanish 
mystic, with a brief introduction on the life of the author. 

Saxt, Fritz (ed.). Vortriége der Bibliothek Warburg. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1923. 185 pages. $1.25. 

Seven critical essays upon historical and literary subjects. Their unifying purpose 
is to show the influence of antiquity upon later civilizations. 

ZEITLIN, SOLOMON. Studies in the Beginnings of Christianity. Philadelphia: 

Dropsie College, 1923. 29 pages. 

A reprinted article from the Jewish Quarterly Review reviewing recent books by 
Edward Meyer, Jackson and Lake, and Klausner. 


DOCTRINAL 


BRUNNER, Emit. LErlebnis, Erkenninis, undGlaube. Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr, 

1923. Vvii+132 pages. 

A revised edition of the author’s exposition of a type of religions idealism which 
is based on a creative inner experience rather than on the type of biblical and philoso- 
phical criticism which the author regards as religiously barren. 

Dowpinc, HENRY WaALtAceE. The Protestantism of Tomorrow. Norfolk: 

American Book Concern, 1923. 276 pages. 

A zealous plea for a united church true to the fundamentals of Christianity. But 
such unity can come only as restraint is put upon men who stray away from the funda- 
mentals. The author apparently wants the kind of discipline which only Catholicism 
is able to enforce, and yet he wants this disciplined church to include all Christian 
bodies. He does not make it very clear how this is to be accomplished. 

GRAy, JosepH M. M. An Adventure in Orthodoxy. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1923. 143 pages. $1.00. 

An exceptionally well-written book, undertaking to make room in Christianity for 
ail legitimate variations and revisions while laying emphasis on the unchanging funda- 
mentals which persist through the ages. If so broad-minded and flexible an interpre- 
tation as this be “‘orthodoxy”’ the “‘adventure”’ can be heartily commended—especially 
to those who pride themselves on their orthodoxy. 

Hannay, JAMES O. Can I Be a Christian? Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 

1923. 168 pages. $1.50. 

A series of letters to a young man who feels that since he cannot honestly hold the 
beliefs expressed in the creeds of the Church of England, he ought not to seem to assent 
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by continuing to attend church. The letters insist that the real test of Christianity is a 
love for the message of Jesus. The articles of the creed are not crucial. At the same 
time, the writer seeks to show how they may be reasonably interpreted. 

HARPER, J. Witson. The Essentials of Religion. New York: Doran, 1923. 
224 pages. $2.25. 

The religion here discussed is Christianity set forth in broad-minded but rather 
conventional terms. The essentials which the author defends are the unquestioned 
doctrines and the hortatory social ideals which are usual in modern preaching. He 
indicates in clear and attractive English why these essentials seem eminently reasonable 
to him. 

Horr, GeorceE E. The Christian Faith and Eternal Life (The Ingersoll Lec- 
ture, 1923). Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1923. 53 pages. 
$1.00. 

A portrayal of the Christian belief in the future life based largely on a study of 
New Testament passages. 

SABATIER, AuGUSTE. Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion. New York: 
Doran. xv+348 pages. $2.50. 

This unusually stimulating book by the great French theologian has been out of 
print for several years. This new edition will be welcomed by those who have tried in 
vain to obtain it. This translation is printed apparently from the original plates, thus 
preserving the paging. 

MODERN SERMONS 


BorEHAM, F. W. Rubble and Rose Leaves. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1923. 242 pages. $1.75. 

If any person hath the Boreham habit already, here is more of the charming 
monologue-essay-sermon material that is found in such fascinating variety in the four- 
teen other books that come to us from this Australian minister. If one hath not the 
Boreham habit, he better not begin unless he is ready to acquire it. These books 
generally “take” on the first exposure. This is like the others, only a little different, 
and about as good. 

Houcu, Lynn Harotp. Twelve Merry Fishermen. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1923. 128 pages. $1.00. 

Dr. Hough adopts a quaint medium in order to express a variety of ideas on all 
sorts of subjects. His Merry Fishermen are members of a ministerial club. They 
can banter or debate. One of them has “the mind of an intellectual viking and the 
precise habits of one’s maiden aunt.”’ Ministers ought to read this book; and also 
all laymen who fancy that preachers are fossils. 

Luccock, HAtForp E. The Haunted House and Other Sermons. New York: 

Abingdon Press, 1923. 248 pages. $1.50. 

If one asks for modern and typically American preaching it may be found here. 
The writer is well-known for his clever essay style and achievement. Here he gives 
us his work in the pulpit. It is of a high level on the whole. One misses the strength 
of thinking in the British pulpit of today, however; and in comparison with Brooks 
and Bushnell this is not mighty preaching. The titles are alluring and the use of 
quotation fertile and in fine taste. Somehow there fails a firm grasp on the great 
themes. 
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PAGE, CHARLES NELSON. A Candle of Comfort. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1923. 80 pages. $0.50. 

A small book, containing brief messages of comfort and courage. The sincerity 
and sympathy of the writer are evident. The book is attractively made. It may 
serve well to voice the words which one would like to speak but feels incompetent to 
utter. 

Rice, M.S. The Expected Church (Twelve Sermons). New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1923. 216 pages. $1.50. 

The author of these sermons is one of the well-known ministers of Detroit. The 
discourses bear the mark of his strong personality. He has given his message concern- 
ing the church; it is clear and timely. He does not gloss the faults of the church; but 
he pleads for its place in the modern world with passionate conviction. The book 
should come into the hands of many who are inclined to doubt the permanent value 
of the church today. The sermons are convincing. 

TILROE, W. E. Sent Forth. New York: Abingdon Press, 1923. 255 pages. 
$1.75. 

This is a study of the credentials of the minister. The outstanding feature of the 
book is its style—terse, cryptic, and exceedingly suggestive. In fact, it becomes 
almost monotonous at times if one tries to take too much of it at asitting; but it pro- 
vokes thought and will make one face new values and meanings in the work of the 
ministry. 

CONSTRUCTIVE IDEALISM 
ALEXANDER, HARTLEY Burr. Nature and Human Nature. Chicago: Open 

Court Publishing Co., 1923. ix+529 pages. $3.00. 

A collection of essays by a scholar who teaches philosophy on the basis of a sympa- 
thetic knowledge of anthropology and folk-ways rather than as an extension of tech- 
nical epistemology. Stimulating, suggestive, idealistic, they serve to enhance one’s 
reverence for the spiritual capacities of man in his attempt to discover and assert him- 
self in the world. 

DICKINSON, CHARLES HENRY. The Religion of the Social Passion. Chicago: 

Christian Century Press, 1923. 248 pages. $1.75. 

A stimulating and challenging interpretation of a characteristic attitude in modern 
life. The argument moves consciously within the realm of human experience. No 
super-human God is recognized, but an uplifting experience of God is discovered to 
be immanent in the faith generated by the social passion. 

Dovueatt, Lity. The Christian Doctrine of Health, New York: Macmillan, 

1923. x+181 pages. $1.75. 

The author holds that the grace of God is available for the cure of disease as truly 
as for the elimination of evil from the spiritual life. The book expounds a way in 
which faith may be expressed in the ‘‘will to health.” 

ELLWoop, CHARLES A. Christianity and Social Science. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1923. x+220 pages. $1.75. 

A volume embodying a series of lectures given at Yale. The place of social pat- 
terns in the organization of human life is expounded, and Christianity is set forth as a 
social pattern by which the race may go constructively forward in organizing a co- 
operative social order. The ideals of Christian love and service are suggestively 
blended with the technique of social science. 
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Hort, Artuur A. Christian Fellowship and Modern Industry. Boston: 

Pilgrim Press, 1923. 55 pages. $0.25. 

A discussion course based on the problems arising for Christians in modern 
industry. The strength of the course lies in the intelligent adaptation of the scientific 
method as a method of Christian group-development. 

McConneELL, FRANcIS JOHN. Living Together. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1923. 244 pages. $1.75. 

Lectures delivered at the University of Southern California in April, 1923. They 
deal with the social cleavages caused by religious, industrial, international, and racial 
differences, and courageously advocate an,essentially Christian way of living together. 
SHELDON, FRANK Mitton. Making Christianity Christian. Boston: Pilgrim 

Press, 1923. 28 pages. $0.20. 

A discussion course which seeks to redefine the essentials of Christianity. The 
discussions are based on original study of Christianity, the Christian, and the biblical 
record. The historical method of Bible study is used. A good syllabus using the 
Socratic method. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 


WALKER, JOHN MANN. Better Music in Our Churches. New York: Method- 
ist Book Concern, 1923. 214 pages. $1.25. 

A timely discussion of an important matter. The contributions to the volume are 
by ministers and musicians who write out of practical experience. The suggestions are 
such as might be followed by the ‘‘average” church, provided only there is the purpose 
to make some worthy achievement. It could be read with profit by every minister 
and every music committee, as well as by directors of volunteer choirs. 


MISSIONS 


AXLING, WILLIAM. Japan on the Upward Trail. New York: Missionary 
Education Movement, 1923. xiit+180 pages. $0.75; paper $o.50. 

A very readable description of recent progressive movements in Japan, by a 
missionary of twenty years experience. The author’s interpretation is supplemented 
by brief messages from Japanese leaders of thought and action. 

Christian Literature in Moslem Lands. New York: Doran, 1923. 306 pages. 
$3.50. 

This volume is the report of a large international and interdenominational 
commission, and is typical of a new approach to the missionary enterprise. The 
aim is knowledge and the understanding of conditions, with the object of perfecting 
missionary methods and policies. Each of the Moslem countries is reviewed in turn, 
leading up to certain generalizations in the final chapters. 

HAYNE, Cor. For a New America. New York: Council of Women for Home 
Missions and Missionary Education Movement, 1923. xvilit174 pages. 
$0.75, paper $o.5o. 

Stories of concrete life showing Home Missions sensibly working in varied 
situations of America’s polyglot life. It is a splendid book for young people. Pastors 
and leaders should read it. 

















